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OVERRIDING THE LAW 

It would seem to us that the announcement by 
the railroads’ war board of the decision to pool all 
railroad facilities in the east—necessary and wise 
as the policy doubtless is—would have been in bet- 
ter taste and more likely to accomplish the de- 
sired ends without friction, if it had been made 
in a little different way. Some of the things pro- 
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posed under this method of operation are abso- ~ 


lutely in violation of the legal rights of shippers 
and the public generally. We do not condemn 
them on that score, for we realize that we are con- 
fronted by a situation that demands radical reme- 


dies and that laws made for other and normal con-’ 


ditions ought not to be allowed to interfere. At 
the same time, the law is the law and. a proposal 
to violate rights guaranteed by law, in order to 
gain proper support, ought, we think, to be accom- 
panied by somewhat of an appeal for co-operation 
rather than to stand merely as an announcement of 
what is to be done. 

In the first place there is a lack of frankness in 
the announcement. This is not a criticism of the 
railroads, but of the government. It is to be pre- 
-sumed that the plan is adopted with full approval 
‘of the administration, first, because in the confer- 


ence at which it was adopted various government 
dep:rtments having to do with war administration, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission itself, 
' wer. represented; and, second, because it is not to 
be c nceived that any such radical and law-violating 
poli. would be promulgated or attempted without 
gov. ‘nment sanction, explicit or understood. But 
ther is no word in the announcement that would 
Sati y the public on that point. The railroads may 
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well have hesitated to speak that word—it is not up 
to them to do it—but the government certainly 
owes it to the people to be frank as to what is pro- 
posed and the necessity for doing it. 


We think also the railroads would have been 
wiser—aside from this question of government 
sanction of their plans—if, instead of merely an- 
nouncing their conclusion, they had ‘supplemented 
it with an explanation to shippers and the general 
public not only stating the reasons that seemed to 
make the pooling of facilities and the overriding 
of shippers’ legal rights necessary, but pointing 
out the interest of the shippers .and the public 
themselves in making the plan effective, and solicit- 
ing sympathetic co-operation. We are all human 
and we like to feel that we are helping by adopt- 
ing a certain course rather than that we are driven 
into it, however necessary and wise that course 
may be. 


The situation is much the same as when, a finan- 
cial panic being threatened, the banks refuse to 
allow depositors to check at will but limit the 
amount of withdrawals. But they do not arbi- 
trarily refuse without explanation. They take the 
depositor into their confidence. They explain that, 
of course, he has the legal right to draw out his 
money even at the cost of causing a “run” on the 
bank, but the situation is thus and so and they hope 
he will co-operate by confining his withdrawals to 
his actual necessities. And the plan works suc- 
cessfully. It would not work if a mere arbitrary 
rule were laid down, for the depositor would be 
angry and would assert his legal rights in court. 

Of course, in this railroad case, there is little 
opportunity for the shipper to assert his legal 
right, for the agencies of government to which he 
might turn for relief—except, perhaps, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which always maintains the fiction 
that it enforces the law regardless of administration 
policy—are in favor of the policy adopted, having 
been represented at the conference, and he would 


get cold comfort and no action, probably, if he re- 


belled. But the principle is the same. Any plan 
works better with the co-operation of those af- 
fected than if there is opposition, whether that op- 
position can be made effective or not. 

What we have said is a criticism, not of the plan 
adopted by the railroads’ war board, presumably 
with the consent of the administration, but of the 
methods by which it is promulgated. The criticism 
applies to both railroads and the government. Of 
the plan itself we have nothing but approval to 
We believe it is necessary. Even if we 
were not convinced of that, we could safely take 
the opinion of those in the conference, charged as 
they are with the duty and responsibility of ad- 
ministering these matters in time of war. There 
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can be no question as to the efficiency of a pool- 
ing plan if properly administered. It is the one 
strong argument of the advocates of government 
ownership—that duplication and unnecessary, com- 
petition can be done away with and every ounce 
of equipment used in a way to do the most good. 
But government ownership does not work out in 
practice as beautifully as it is painted in theory. 
Under the method now adopted the principle can 
be worked out efficiently, subject, of course, to 
physical limitations that cannot be removed in a 
day and that would not be removed anyhow in the 
prosecution of a policy adopted only temporarily in 
a war emergency. 

So we hope the shippers will pocket their chagrin 
at the tone of the announcement and the absence 
of any appeal to their intelligence and patriotism, 
and do their best to accommodate themselves to 
the new arrangement, feeling that it is not a plan 
adopted in the interest of the carriers, but in their 
own interest and the interest of the public gener- 
ally. Undoubtedly the railroads have proposed this 
plan as, in their opinion, the best method of mov- 
ing the traffic. They ought to know. Undoubt- 
edly their plan has been checked by government 
authorities whose opinion as to what it is neces- 
sary to accomplish ought to be accepted. Some- 
body has to decide and they ought to know. Then 
it is the part of the shipper to accept this judgment 
and do his best to make it work—not that the rail- 
roads may prosper, but that the necessary business 
of the country may be carried on, that our part in 
the war may be prosecuted most successfully, and 
that, incidentally, his own interests, in the long 
run, may be best protected. 

It is possible that now is not the time to criti- 
cise government methods in adopting and enforc- 
“ing war measures, but we believe in frankness and 
we believe it is the most effective method to use 
with the public. Instead of the method by which 
this new plan has been adopted and is to be en- 
forced—merely by forgetting the law and expect- 
ing the public not to notice the lapse of memory— 
we wish there could be a bold statement by some- 
one in authority admitting frankly that the ar- 
rangement is sanctioned regardless of present laws 
and that the administration policy will be to refuse 
to enforce those laws until such time as Congress 
can be appealed to for necessary legislation, sum- 
mary action, however, appearing to be necessary 
in the meantime. Such an announcement would 
settle discussion and would appeal, we believe, to 
the good sense and the patriotism of the public. 
It is merely a straight method of doing what is 
now being attempted by a devious one. 

It is worthy of note that much of the congestion 
and confusion that have made this pooling scheme 
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necessary is due to the multiplicity of government 
agencies and their conflicting and unwise orders, 
It is the confusion naturally arising from the op- 
eration or partial operation of our transporta’ ion 


system by men who know little or nothing of tr. ns- 


portation, each of whom sees only his own »ar- 
ticular needs or wishes. Now we are to have a 
real war board ‘and if it operates in practice accord- 
ing to the theory the rights of shippers and in- 
dividual carriers alike will be subordinated to the 
public good, and the business of the government, 
though still put first, will be handled by men who 
know how to handle it with good judgment. 

We have spoken of the proposal to disregard the 
law. By this we refer to such laws as the one giy- 
ing the shipper the right to route his own freight. 
There is danger of friction there unless the situa- 
tion is handled with tact. Any violation of the so- 
called anti-trust law by a pooling of equipment and 
a combination of interests resulting in the abolition 
of competition we regard as unimportant and purely 
technical. The Sherman law is not being violated 
in spirit. The spirit of that law is to prohibit cer- 
tain kinds of combinations whose purpose is to 
make money at the expense of the rights of others. 
There is no such purpose in this pooling plan. It 
is put into effect for no dther reason than to bene- 
fit the public by making possible the movement of 
commerce—especially of commerce necessary for 
the prosecution of the war—with the greatest pos- 
sible efficiency. It may be a good plan or a bad 
one, but its purpose is beneficent. None but a 
mere strkler for technicalities or one blinded by 
prejudice would raise’ this cry against it. 

The failure of the administration to make some 
definite pronouncement as to its policy in this new 
method of railroad operation seems all the more 
unnecessary and foolish in view of the fact that 
President Wilson actually has the legal authority 
to endow the railroad committee with full power. 
At its last session Congress passed the food and 
the priority laws. In those statutes it turned over 
to the President authority to deal with all essentials 
of food, fuel and transportation and the things 
needed to produce or operate. Under them he has 
the power, during the continuance of the war, t0 
sponge out the rights of the owners of the prop- 
erty he deems necessary for the defense and secut- 
ity of the country. The President, under the vari- 
ous laws for preventing espionage and “sedition,” 
has the power to do almost anything he thinks de 
sirable with the liberty of the citizens. The com- 
mittee of operating officials could be designated 
the President’s agents for carrying out the powers 
given him in the war emergency laws. There 8 
no necessity for any misunderstanding or conflict 
of law. 
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l Current Topics 
in Washington 


Railroad Combinations.—American 
railroad management is _ passing 
through a critical period and, it is 
believed, it must show that it has the 
nerve to step on the small things that 
have held it from a development of 
the machine in its keeping to the 
maximum of service. Arguments as 
to whether the hen or the egg was 
first, it is submitted, are no more futile 
than to argue as to why the railroads 
are as théy are. The known facts are that their success- 
ful operation has been hindered by governmental interfer- 
ence—full crew laws, the operation of unnecessary trains, 
the granting of special privileges to government freight, 
and so on. Permits for that kind of freight have been 
distributed in reckless manner by subordinate officials, 
some of whom have a view not broad enough to compre- 
hend a whole freight division, much less a whole railroad. 
The restrictions and limitations imposed by proprietary 
rights have also tended to prevent the greatest possible use 
of the rails and cars in existence. The fact that such re- 
strictions remain to-day is due to the enforcement of 
anti-trust laws against such men as J. P. Morgan and 
E. H. Harriman. They tried to combine railroads to a 
much wider extent than they were allowed to go. They 
were stopped largely because they were proposing to take 
larger rewards for their work of combination than the 
public and government officials thought they should. In- 
stead of regulating, the government forbade. The result 
is that no one has yet put into effect Harriman’s dream 
of a true transcontinental railroad. The sock consolidation 
of the Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania was stopped, 
so they maintain two sets of officials and two sets of 
terminals. True, they have reciprocal switching arrange- 
ments, but of the Pennsylvania had not been forced to 
part with its B. & O. stock, the consolidation would prob- 
ably have been completed by this time. The government 
tore the New Hayen and the Boston & Maine apart, not 
because a consolidated system would not be good for New 
England, but as punishment. The punishment fell on the 
people of New England, not on the financiers, who are 
supposed to have wrongfully benefited by the consolida- 
tion. As a matter of cold logic, almost anybody will 
admit, there are too many railroad systems. There are 
enough, if not too many, rails for line-haul operations, 
but not enough for terminal operations. If there were 
fewer systems, there would be fewer rails out in the 
country and more at the points of receipt and delivery 
of freight. Competing systems, it has often been pointed 
out, tend to build up centers of population and leave the 
rural parts comparatively undeveloped. 





More Government Operation?—More governmental say-So 
-is proposed as a remedy for a situation that is at least 
in part the result of ill-considered government efforts. 
At least some government officials are probably talking 


about government operation as a remedy, because the 
newspapers contain many intimations that that may be the 
Soluiion. It is suggested that if the government took 
over the railroads, its higher officials might come to a 
quicker realization than otherwise, how destructive anti- 
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trust, anti-pooling, full-crew, and other kinds of laws— 
all evidence of government official thought on the subject 
—have been. It may be suggested that much of the govy- 
ernment work along that line is about as nigh in quality 
as the Commission’s first thought on the tap line ques- 
tion. That first thought was that because tap lines could 
be used for the granting and receiving of rebates, no tap 
line should receive compensation for anything it did. That 
kind of a policy, if continued, it has come to be believed 
generally, would result in blocking all enterprise looking 
toward the extension of railroads through the building of 
branches by shippers who knew they would be able to 
furnish enough to warrant a branch line, even if they 
could not persuade a trunk line to construct it, even if 
the officials thereof could look at the question in an abso- 
lutely disinterested way. 


Newlands Investigation Resumed.—The Newlands com- 
mittee will resume the’ wasting of paper and ink on De- 
cember 4, the day after Congress takes up its burden 
again. The railroads will present their side of the trans- 
continental rate question. The declaration about the 
wasting of paper is made for this reason: Not one of 
the witnesses will take the trouble to condense his testi- 
mony so as to have his thoughts put within a compass 
that will make it possible for a fairly diligent member of 
Congress to read it. Highly developed stenography and 
expert typewriting make for the spelling of words, words, 
and still more words. Examination and cross-examination, 
it may be, will bring out the man’s thoughts more fully 
than they would come if he were compelled to perform 
the physical labor of putting his thoughts into the most 
compact form, but they also produce words not likely 
to be read. There are few men whose essential ideas 
cannot be brought within the compass of a page in this 
magazine, or less. Much of the testimony, instead of 
being a straightaway declaration of the convictions of 
the man who is uttering the language, consists of argu- 
ment to show that the propositions of somebody else 
are not tenable. The committee may make a fine con- 
densation of the whole matter, but the probabilities are 
all the other way, not because its members cannot do it, 
but simply because they have used so much time in 
listening to language that they have no time for elimi- 
nating the non-essentials. Neither the committee nor the 
witnesses stick to the text. The fact is, that most of 
the time they cannot agree as to what is or should be 
the text. The committee, in organizing itself and its 
work, did not set limits thereto. Wherefore the ground 
covered is from horizon to horizon, much of the language 
pertaining to phases that have been fairly well settled by 
the regulating bodies of the states and nation. 


Woolley’s Report on Free Time.—It may be, it is sug- 
gested, that Robert W. Woolley is a ’prentice hand in 
the matter of railroad regulation, and, if he is, his col- 
leagues did not give him an easy task to handle when 
it told him it was his duty to write a report on export 
free time. True, he had the help of George N. Brown, 
that keen attorney-examiner, in getting together the data 
on which he had to work, yet it was a job which he might 
have passed on to one of his colleagues without any 
reflection on himself as a quitter, because it is filled with 
technicalities. Brown, in his tentative report, condemned 
the proposal to cut the free time from fifteen to five 
days, and the Commission agreed with him that that would 
be too stiort a period, especially in view of the fact that 
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the railroads themselves take from two to four days to 
get the stuff to shipside after the exporter has told them 
where to send it. Seven days will be the rule at both 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, a reduction of eight days for 
the Atlantic and of three days for the Gulf ports. This 
shortening of time at New York may result in diverting 
traffic from that port some time in the future, but not 
now. The report points out that while it is unfortunate 
that so large a share of the export traffic is sent through 
New York, “where conditions are unfavorable for han- 
dling,” the carriers serving New York would probably be 
the first to object to any change in conditions that would 
divert traffic from them. It went further and pointed 
out that even if such changes were contemplated, they 
could not be made for a year or two. Wherefore it vetoed 
the proposal to bring the free time down to five days. 
It is believed that the end of the war-time curtailment of 
free time and the coincident hoisting of penalties for fail- 
ure to release cars within the free period was reached 
when the Commission disposed of the three cases—export 
free time, New York harbor storage, and hold freight free 
time, November 26. - According to the text of the reports 
the reductions bring the time allowed down to approxi- 
mately the time actually required for unloading—that is to 
say, there is practically no time allowed, after the arrival 
of the goods, for those commercial operations that must 
be performed to prevent duplication of the expensive dray- 
age in and around New York. In fact, the reports says 
more than eight days, on the average, are used on export 
freight. According to the flour, meat, and other foodstuff 
dealers, the time is so short that necessarily the expense 
of doing business will be increased. Every increase in 
the expense, up to this time, has been followed by an 
increase in the prices, but prices for so long a time have 
been at what seemed the highest possible point, it seems 
impossible that any of the increases caused by this re- 
duction in free time cannot be added to the price of the 
commodities. That, however, is speculative. 


No Room for Visitors in Washington.—Decentralization, 
so far as the war-directing forces of the nation are con- 
cerned, is likely to begin in a small way soon. Washington 
is so crowded for office and living rooms that the govern- 
ment is negotiating for offices in Baltimore. The bosses, 
of course, will continue in Washington, but some of the 
detail work may be done in Baltimore. For months vis- 
itors having business in Washington have been compelled 
to go to Baltimore for sleeping accommodations and Wash- 
ington pastors have been preaching that it is the duty 
of Washingtonians having rooms,in their homes that 
they could possibly spare, to place them on the market. 
That sounded strange in the ears of persons who, while 
having lived long in Washington, are really not Washing- 
tonians, because, to them it seemed as if letting rooms 
was the chief occupation of the true Washingtonian. The 
operating committee of the eastern railroads, of which 
A. W. Thompson is chairman, decided to establish itself 
in Pittsburgh, rather than in- Washington, chiefly, it is 
believed, because of the inability to stretch Washington 
structures to accommodate the crowd. It would have’ been 
practically impossible for the men who are going to give 
personal attention to untangling the transportation skein 
to have found places for eating and sleeping in Wash- 
ington. They would have had to use their private cars 
for that purpose, which is something none of them desires 
to do, if he is going to stay more than a day at a par- 
ticular place. Besides, Pittsburgh is the heart of the 
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congested district, even if Washington is the center of 
authority. a fH. 


DECISIONS OF COMMISSION 


The Trafic World Washington Bu-cau. 

The flow of Commission decisions has been resu:.ied, 
The interruption probably arose from the fact that as soon 
as the commissioners resumed their work in October ‘hey 
had to deal with fifteenth section procedure. Immediztely 
after their return and while they were considering what 
to do so as to make the 15th section amendment the ieast 
burdensome, a stream of decisions came along. That 
represented the work done during the “vacation.” 

The government printing office is usually two weeks be. 
hind the conferences in which the commissioners make 
their decisions. That is to say, it takes on an average that 
long for the clerks in the Commission and the printing of- 
fice to bring the routine work of getting the commission’s 
ideas into shape for promulgation to the public. For in- 
stance, the Commission decided I. and S. Nos. 1025 and 
1026 November 6, and the report thereon was given to 
the public November 26, nearly three weeks afterward. 
The decision in I. and S. No. 1010 was- made November 12 
and exactly two weeks later the public was apprised 
thereof. 

Both cases were submitted, after argument, on October 
4, or immediately after the commissioners resumed their 
work after the vacation. The month that intervened be- 
tween submission and decision was the period in which the 
commissioners discussed the fifteen section procedure, 
so there was reasonable expedition in coming to a con- 
clusion on points that may have a lasting bearing on ex- 
port traffic. Many of the protestants at the hearings and 
arguments said that while the departments of state and 
commerce were trying to promote foreign commerce the 
railroads were trying to limit it by making the conditions 
under which it might be done so onerous that only that 
which afforded the greatest margin between cost and sell- 
ing price could be handled. . 

It was therefore necessary for the commissioners to 
consider, informally if not formally, the question of policy 
so brought forward by the protesting shippers. That shows 
only one other reason for the month devoted to discussion 
of the question involved. 


TO CANCEL PRIORITY ORDER 


The Fuel Administration issues the following: 


United States Fuel Administrator Garfield has decided to 
request Director of Priority R. S. Lovett to cancel priority 
order No. 1, which gave preference to coal shipments bound to 
the Northwest by way of the Great Lakes. Under this order 4 
vast coal supply has been built up in the Northwest in advance 
of the closing of navigation. 

The Fuel Administrator’s recommendation would provide that 
the lifting of the priority order would begin at the mines on 
November 30. Cars at the mines at that date’could be loaded, 
and would be given priority until they arrive at their lake port 
destinations. 

The decision to recommend the cancellation of the priority 
order was reached after Fuel Administrator Garfield had con- 
ferred with F. C. Baird, in charge of lake transportation for 
the Fuel Administration and W. H. Grovermann, secretary 0 
the Northwestern Coal Dock Operators’ Association, and State 
Fuel Administrator Homer J. Johnson of Ohio. 

The cancellation of the lake priority order will allow thes 
coal produced in the central coal fields to find its way to its 
natural markets and will do much to relieve present cor djitions 
in the central and eastern parts of the country. 

The Fuel Administration believes that the supply secu:ed for 
the Northwest under the lake priority order will plac: that 
section on a parity with the rest of the country for the winter. 
If further coal is needed in the Northwest before sprin:, stePs 
will be taken to insure all-rail shipments from nearby {lds t0 
complete the requirements. With the lifting of the »riority 
order arrangements have been made to insure immedia‘ relief 
for New England, where the enormous industrial dems ds for 
coal threaten to outstrip the supply. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
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OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION NO. 44 


In a report on I. and S. No. 1012, Official Classification 
No. 44 (with which was heard and determined No. 9508, 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western et al.), opinion No. 4810, 47 I. C. C., 91-103, the 
Commission held that increased ratings and increased 
minimum weights on natural stone had been justified; 
that proposed changes in ratings on tailors’ woolen clip- 
pings and increased ratings on roller bearings had not 
been justified; but that some of the existing ratings on 
roller bearings are unreasonable. The Commission de- 
cided, however, that it would not allow reparation on 
the roller bearing ratings found unreasonable. ; 


The change in classification of natural stone was rec- 
ommended by the Uniform Committee. The Official held 
meetings and, as a result of facts brought out thereat 
and upoj the protest of Indiana limestone interests, it 
decided to establish two groups of natural stone—first, 
rough quarried or sawed, four sides or less, fourth in 
L. C. L. and sixth in C. L.; second, sawed more than four 
sides or chiseled, dressed, hammered, carved, lettered, 
polished, or traced, ryle 26, L. C. L. and fifth C. L. 


As to the wool clippings, the question as to whether 
the cuttings from tailor shops should be rated higher 
than rags.. The Commission said they should not, even 
if they are more valuable than rags. 

The complainant in No. 9508 brought into issue the 
reasonableness of bearings “other than car bolster.” A 
change in descriptions proposed by the Official Committee 
would have the effect of making automobile bearings 
stand second in L. C. L. quantities and third in C. L., in- 
stead of third and fifth, as contended for by the manu- 
facturer. 


The Commission found that the present ratings of sec- 
ond and third are unreasonable and requires the carriers 
to give bearings the same ratings regardless of the pur- 
pose for which they are to be used—namely, third and 
fifth, but it denied reparation. 


MICHIGAN GRAIN TRANSIT 


In a report on I. and S, No. 1013, Grain Transit at Michi- 
gan Stations, opinion No. 4811, 47 I. C. C., 104-8, in which 
Comniissioner Woolley did not participate, the Commission 
held that the New York Central had justified its proposed 
cancellation of waiver of back-haul or out of route charges 
on grain milled in transit at stations in Michigan north of 
its main lines between Elkhart, Ind., and Toledo, O., when 
the product is destined to Bryan, O., a point on the main 
lines, but to reach which flour from the mills on the old 
lines in southern Michigan must be back-hauled from or to 
either Elkhart or Toledo. The Muchigan State Millers’ As- 
sociation protested against the cancellation of the tariff 
proy 1so whereby the back-haul charges on such grain prod- 
ucts have been waived. The suspension orders are to be 
vacated and set aside as of December 1, on which day the 
new tariffs may become effective. 


RATE ON COKE 


CASE NO. 9489. (47 I. C. C., 186-140) 
GALION IRON WORKS & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ET AL. VS. BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
COMPANY ET AL. 

Submitted June 10, 1917. Opinion No. 4813. 


Rate of $1.95 per ton on coke from the Connellsville, Pa., 
and Fairmont, W. Va., regions to Bucyrus, Crestline, 
Galion and Marion, all in the state of Ohio, not found 
to be unreasonable or unduly preferential or prejudicial. 

Mere distance comparisons of the nearer points in» the 
complaining group with specific points in lower rated 
groups, without reference to the group adjustment as a 
whole, held not to warrant the making of another group 
to include the complaining points. ° 

Carriers’ attention called to a fourth section departure oc- 
curring in connection with a.route which is not used by 
the carriers, but which is available under their joint 
tariff. Complaint dismissed. 


The rate of $1.95 per ton on coke from the Connellsville, 
Pa., and Fairmont, W. Va., regions to Bucyrus, Crestline, 
Galion and Marion, all in the state of Ohio, is here alleged 
to be unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, and reparation 
is asked on past shipments. This rate applies to one of 
the groups into which the state of Ohio is divided in 
respect of this traffic. The points of origin in both the 
Connellsville and the Fairmont regions are also grouped. 
The group rates begin at $1.20 in eastern Ohio and in- 
crease to $2.30 in the western part of the state. The 
eastern part of the $1.95 group wedges in between the 
$1.85 group on the north and the $1.65 group on the south, 
and the group extends west as far as Lima and Dayton. 
It is the contention of the complainants, who are engaged 
in the manufacture of foundry iron and machinery, that 
this group is too large in comparison with the other 
groups, and that it subjects the complaining points in the 
eastern part, and between the $1.85 and $1.65 groups, to 
undue prejudice and disadvantage, and gives to points in 
those groups an undue preference and advantage. It is 
their suggestion that there be formed another group, to 
include points in the present group on and east of the line 
of the Hocking Valley Railway north from Columbus. to 
Marion and the line of the Pennsylvania system thence 
northeast to Carrothers. All the points of destination 
mentioned herein are in the state of Ohio when not other- 
wise stated. 


Formerly the $1.85 group was a part of the $1.95 group. 
It was formed as a result of our reduction, in Coke Pro- 
ducers’ Asso. of Connellsville vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 27 
I. C. C., 125 (The Traffic World, June 21, 1913, p. 1348), of 
the rate to Toledo. The other points in the new group 
were directly intermediate to Toledo over practical and 
used routes. Points not directly intermediate were not in- 
cluded. It is the contention of the complainants that the 
defendants are not justified in omitting the points here 
involved from this group, since they are geographically 
adjacent to the directly intermediate points and compare 
favorably in distance with those points. 

The following table, compiled from exhibits filed by the 
complainants, shows the rates, average distances and ton- 
mile earnings from the Connellsville district to the com- 
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plaining points and to certain other points involved in the 


case cited. The rates shown to Toledo, Cleveland and 
Canton represent reductions made in that case of 10, 5 
and 5 cents, respectively; the rates to the other points 
were not reduced. In some instances more than one 
route is shown: 





Group Ton-Mile 

Rate Miles (Mills) 
A eee, en See eee S 195 270.1 7.21 
CO cin’ « 0 tteged te iawip tote <ecceasa 195 4 He +4 
GRE Fevic csr cccnicpenbestuayetes «saver 195 HO 1a 
292 6.67 
PE soe bdvcthae taneneas ab ecahewcs adem 195 {388 6.77 
282.7 6.89 
EkednG teks Andadeboe baw sic daulk 160 217 7.37 

eI Ain iin on bs 2nd can nn ckmeds dee 2 34 : 

a 20 134 8.95 
DES Shack akenciereuressck wee ceecrnnee 140 170 8.20 
NE AON ek iiarcsonnenindnihaddbaeed 185 { 336 2 
ke Re ear rere 210 Ha ar 
BN Rn Pe ne Sena! F- 165 ase rer 


Another exhibit filed by the complainants purports to 
show that to Bellevue, Fostoria, Fremont, Norwalk, San- 
dusky, Tiffin and Toledo in the $1.85 group, and to Mans- 
field and Columbus in the $1.65 group, the ton-mile earn- 
ings range from 5.18 to 7.37 mills for average distances 
over various routes of from 244.1 to 357.1 miles. 

The defendants present exhibits purporting to show 
average distances and ton-mile earnings as follows: 


Average Ton-mile 

Route. miles. (mills). 
$1.65 group: 

hres Ra ihe Bia anes wiirnlg die ie Oa ede wed 256 6.45 

irs Centac Riinies Sontag ticle bein Bi Sim i vecdnabethe: woe Gaia ah 237 . 6.96 

ot ee ee eee ae ee 257 6.42 
$1.85 group: 

ES oils eS Aiea be wees soe eee 306 6.05 

ey ihc ii Sak Sa pi Ab os tp eh hese el Rl Rancilio og AL ae daa 291 6.36 

ga oar dit aie rca aR hada deta 301 6.146 
$1.95 group: 

EE CoP und puieNae dune Randal oben Rleme wwe 345 5.65 

OO Re Bi sta ae al Re Gina ara artelas hiGilhoids 6:5 sinh We alae 313 6.23 

i Ch ML. aire sc cds china te aan le toetat ass 346 5.636 


In computing the average distances from the Baltimore 
& Ohio points, the nearest and farthest points in the des- 
tination groups were selected. In connection with the 
Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie routes all com- 
mon and junction points were taken. According to compu- 
tations of the complainants in their brief, made on the 
same bases as the defendants’ exhibits, the average dis- 
tance, over all routes, to the new group which the com- 
plainants suggest should be created, is 7 miles less than 
the average distance to the $1.85 group. 

The complainants refer to competition which they meet 
with foundries located in the lower rated groups, including 
Columbus and Mansfield in the $1.65 group. The record 
indicates that they meet similar competition at foundry 
points of greater distance in their own group, including 
such points as Springfield, Lima and Dayton. The de- 
fendants contend that from an industrial competitive 
standpoint there is no more reason for reducing the com- 
plainants’ rates than there is for reducing the rates to 
these other points of greater distance, and that from a 
transportation standpoint, considering relative distances, 
there is shown upon this record no more reason for re- 
ducing the complainants’ rates than for increasing the 
rates to these farther distant points in the same group. 


The complainants’ case seems to be based largely upon 
the reduction of the Toledo rate in the Connellsville Case, 
and of the intermediate point rates as a result thereof. 
Toledo was one of 22 furnace points in the states of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin involved in that case, to 
9 of which the rates were reduced. The volume of the 
coke movement for furnace use in that case was very much 
greater than of the foundry coke here involved, and was 
much more of a factor in production, 1.17 tons of coke 
being required in the production of a ton of pig iron, 
while the proportion is 1 ton of coke to about 6% tons of 
pig iron in the production of foundry iron. The largest 
shipper of any one of the complainants who testified re- 
ceived about 200 tons, or 8 carloads, of coke each month. 
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The car loading was also heavier in the Connellsville Case, 
averaging about 37 tons to the car. 

In the Connellsville Case we had before us comprehen- 
sive analyses of operating and transportation conditions 
and detailed comparisons of the rates attacked with other 
rates on coke and on other commodities of similar trans- 
portation characteristics, and an adequate: record gener- 
ally. In the present case the complainants rely wholly, 
from a transportation standpoint, upon mileage and ton- 
mile comparisons of these nearer points in the $1.95 group 
with certain of the specific points in the lower rated groups 
without regard to the average mileages and ton-mile earn- 
ings to the respective groups and without other evidence 
purporting to establish that the grouping is improper. 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 

Having stated the facts of the case in the foregoing 
language, the attorney-examiner by whom the evidence 
was heard proposed a dismissal of the complaint upon the 
general ground that group adjustments are not unlawful so 
long as the discriminations between the groups and be- 
tween the several points in the same group are not undue, 
and that upon the whole record the rates complained of 
had not been shown to be unreasonable or unduly dis- 
criminatory or prejudicial, it being his view that an undue 
degree of inequality may be shown only by substantial 
evidence dealing with the situation as a whole, and that 
mere comparisons of distance, without other material and 
supporting facts adduced of record, do not justify a further 
division of the grouping in question in the manner de- 
manded by the complainants. 

No exceptions were filed by the parties in interest to 
the examiner’s report of the facts; and, under our rules 
of practice, the case stands submitted. 

Our own examination of the record fully confirms the 
facts as stated in the tentative report of the examiner 
and warrants and requires the rulings therein proposed. 
We therefore find and conclude that the complaint has not 
been sustained and must be dismissed. 

There is one further question that arises in the case 
under the fourth section of the act. Traffic originating on 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie is routed to Fostoria, through 
Youngstown, Creston and Toledo over the Hocking Valley 
as the delivering line south from Toledo. It could be 
routed through Youngstown and Marion, over the Hock- 
ing Valley as the delivering line north from Marion. No 
basis for divisions between the carriers has been estab- 
lished over the latter route, but all the carriers in the 
route are parties to the tariff, which contains no restric- 
tions as to routing. The defendants state that this is a 
technical violation, since this routing has never been con- 
templated by the tariff, which is a joint agency issue. 
Nevertheless, the situation is not covered by any applica- 
tion for fourth section relief and is a departure from that 
provision which the defendants will be expected to correct. 

Our order will be entered in accordance with the fore- 
going findings and conclusions. 


NEW YORK HARBOR STORAGE 


1. AND S. NO. 1025 (47 L..C. C., 141-159) 
HOLD FREIGHT FREE TIME 
1. AND S. NO. 1026 
Submitted October 4, 1917. Opinion No. 4814. 

Proposed reduction from five days to two days: in the free 
time allowed for holding at respondents’ terminals at the 
port of New York domestic freight consigned to ‘‘New York 
lighterage,’’ justified. Proposed increased storage charges, 
applicable on both export and domestic shipments, shown 
to be reasonable. 


The following is the report proposed by the examiner: 

Two questions are submitted for determination in these 
proceedings: (1) The propriety of a proposed reduction 
from five days to two days in the free time allowed by 


the carriers serving the port of New York for “holding” - 


at their terminals at that port,? domestic freight consigned 





1The terminals of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad the Erie Railroad, the West Shore Railroad and the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad are located on the New Jersey shore. 
The terminal of the New York Central is at Sixtieth street, 
on Manhattan Island, and that of the Baltimore & Ohio at 
St. George, Staten Island. Nearly all the evidence has been 
addressed to the terminals located on the New Jersey shore, 
and the others will not be further mentioned in this report. 
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to “New York lighterage”’; and (2) the reasonableness of 
proposed increased storage charges applicable on both ex- 
port and domestic freight held at the port of New York 
after the expiration of free time. These issues are ‘closely 
related to those presented in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 1010, Export Freight Free Time (The Traffic 
World, December 1, 1917), now pending, in which the 
carriers propose to reduce from 15 days to 5 days the free 
time on export freight at New York and certain other 
ports. The report in that proceeding will discuss a num- 
per of the points raised in the instant cases. All of 
the evidence therein has been made a part of the record 
in the present cases by stipulation. In view of the fact 
that all of the parties to the instant cases also participated 
in No. 1010, reference will be made herein to the report in 
that case. It is proposed in No. 1010 to reduce the free 
time on export freight at various Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
but in these proceedings to reduce the free time on domes- 
tic shipments and to increase the storage charges on both 
export and domestic shipments at the port of New York 
alone. The schedules in the instant cases were suspended 
until June 15, 1917, and later until December 15, 1917. 


Free Time on Domestic Shipments 


The method of handling freight at the port of New York 
by car floats and lighters is so generally understood, and 
has been so frequently discussed in former cases, that it 
is deemed unnecessary to describe it here. A complete 
description will be found in Lighterage and Storage Regu- 
lations at New York, 35 I. C. C., 47 (The Traffic World, 
July 31, 1915, p. 247). It will suffice for the purposes of 
these cases to observe that the carriers serving the port 
of New York permit shippers to bill freight intended for 
delivery in New York or Brooklyn to “New York lighterage,” 
without more specific designation of the place of delivery, 
the understanding being that cars thus billed will be 
hauled by the carriers to their holding yards at or near 
the port, to be forwarded later to some point in the harbor 
upon the receipt of definite instructions from the shipper 
or consignee. If those instructions are received before the 
car reaches the holding point, no charge in addition to the 
transportation rate is made for forwarding it to any point 
within the lighterage limits. If the instructions are not 
received before the car reaches the holding point, an addi- 
tional charge of $2 is imposed. The propriety of this 
charge was an issue in New York Produce Exchange vs. 
B. & O. R. R. Co., 46 I. C. C., 666 (The Traffic World, 
October 27, 1917, p. 865). Domestic freight may be held 
at the holding point for five days ‘without incurring storage 
charges, but thereafter storage is assessed. It is proposed 
to reduce the free time to two days. 

The history of free time on domestic freight at New 
York since 1898 is briefly as follows: 


1898 to January 1, 1907 

January 1, 1907, to September 15, 1915? 
September 15, 1915, to date 

Now proposed 


The reduction from 10 days to 5 days was approved by 
the Commission in Lighterage and Storage Regulations at 
New York, supra. 

The only protestant against the proposed reduction in 
free time is the New York Produce Exchange, some of 
whose members are flour brokers. The testimony of this 
protestant relates exclusively to flour, its contention being 
that because of the unusual conditions surrounding the 
handling of this traffic at the port of New York the flour 
dealers must have at least five days’ free time for hold- 
ing their shipments on the New Jersey shore. So much 
of the evidence has been addressed to this point that it 
Is necessary to explain in some detail the method of han- 
dling flour at the port. 

The flour dealers on whose behalf this protest is made 
are wholesale commission merchants, who buy flour at 
various points and sell it principally to bakers and retail 
dealers. It has been said that the flour is “sold” before 
the wholesale dealer orders it from the miller, but the 
Sale is not consummated until after the arrival of the flour 
at the port. A wholesale dealer may have on his books a 
number of orders which he has agreed to fill and he pur- 


arom April, 1907, to May, 1908, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
+0 a 7 ee days, but for competitive reasons it restored the 
-day period. 
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chases the necessary flour from the miller. The shipments 
are not consigned to the retail dealer, however, but to 
“New York lighterage,” and the wholesale dealer does not 
“allot” a particular carload of flour to a particular cus- 
tomer until after its arrival at the port. This practice is 
necessary because all flour except the well-known stand- 
ard brands must be inspected before delivery in order that . 
the wholesale dealer may be sure that the flour allotted to 
a particular customer is of the exact grade and quality 
ordered by him. The susceptibility of flour to contamina- 
tion and the rigid rules of the health department of the 
city of New York also make the inspection necessary. It 
is said that more than 50 per cent of all the flour received 
must be inspected. After inspection it is transported in 
lighters from the New Jersey piers to the desired points 
of delivery in the harbor. The price of flour usually in- 
cludes delivery in New York, the freight charges being 
included in the price. Storage charges and other terminal 
costs must be borne by the wholesale dealers or by their 
customers. 


The carriers whose terminals are located on the New 
Jersey shore have large covered piers at Jersey City and 
Hoboken which are used in part for the direct transfer 
of freight from cars to lighters and in part for the storage 
of freight awaiting delivery to lighters. Several of these 
piers are used principally for handling flour and are 
equipped specially for that purpose. Practically every 
carload of flour arriving at the port is unloaded by the 
carriers and placed on the covered piers. It is to the in- 
terest of the carriers and the merchants to have the flour 
unloaded as promptly as possible after its arrival at the 
port, and the carriers’ agents are instructed to unload 
every car onto the piers as soon as it grrives, or as soon 
as it can be accommodated on the pier, in order that the 
cars may be promptly released and the flour inspected. As 
previously stated, all flour except the standard brands 
must be inspected-before delivery, and for that purpose 
the New York Produce Exchange maintains an inspection 
department with 10 expert inspectors, 4 of whom, with 9 
assistants, are stationed on the carriers’ piers in Jersey 
City and Hoboken to weigh and inspect the flour after it 
is unloaded from the cars. The chief inspector has his 
office in the building of the Produce Exchange in New 
York. 

As soon as a carload of flour is unloaded from car to 
pier an arrival notice is sent to the consignee, and the 
free time begins to run at 7 a. m. on the following day.” 
When a dealer receives such a notice he immediately 
notifies the chief inspector to weigh and inspect the ship- 
ment. The chief inspector then transmits the order by 
telephone to his men on the New Jersey piers, and as 
soon as their other work is finished they make the inspec- 
tion, which usually takes about one hour. A long auger 
is run through each barrel or other container and a sample 
of the flour is extracted. Messengers then take the sam- 
ples, bearing the car-numbers and other marks of identi- 
fication, to the chief inspector’s office, where the samples 
are inspected, and a certificate is prepared showing the 
grade of the flour. The sample and the certificate are then 
sent by messenger to the wholesale dealer who ordered 
the inspection. If the wholesale dealer is one of those 
who sell on the floor of the exchange, they will be sent 
to his “table” there. The exchange closes at 3 p. m., and 
unless the inspection is completed before that time the 
certificate and sample will be held by the chief inspector 
until the next morning; but if the dealer is one who does 
not sell on the exchange, the certificate and sample can 
be dispatched immediately to his office. The dealer may 


1It seems that the Pennsylvania, and perhaps one or two of 
the other carriers, send the arrival notice as soon as the car 
reaches the New Jersey terminal, and in such instances the 
free time begins to run while the flour is still in the cars. If 
the shipment is not unloaded onto the piers before the expira- 
tion of free time, storage charges are assessed. It is the con- 
tention of the New York Produce Exchange that storage charges 
should not be assessed while the fiour is still in the cars and 
not accessible to consignees, and that issue was directly pre- 
sented in Docket 9527, New York Produce Exchange vs. B, & O. 
R. R. Co., which was set for hearing in connection with these 
cases. It was stated at the hearing that the matter zould prob- 
ably be adjusted between the parties, and we were accordingly 
requested to enter an order dismissing the complaint. Such an 
order was entered on June 20, 1917. The vractice of most of 
the lines is to notify the consignee when the flour is jlaced on 
the pier, as stated in the text, and storage charges are there- 
fore not assessed while the shipments remain in the cars. 
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then sell the flour, or “allot” it to a customer who has 
already ordered it. 

It would seem from the above description that this whole 
process of inspection could be completed in one day, or in 
two days at the most, but the flour dealers insist that 
three days are necessary. According to their testimony, 
the three days are consumed thus: If the arrival notice 
is received on a given morning, the order for inspection is 
forwarded to the chief inspector and transmitted by him to 
the inspectors on the New Jersey piers. It is said that 
they cannot make the inspection on the first day because 
they probably have not completed the inspections ordered 
on the preceding day. We must assume, according to the 
testimony of these witnesses, that one whole day has now 
elapsed. The second day, it is said, will be consumed in 
making the inspection, transmitting the samples to the 
chief inspector for his further examination, and complet- 
ing that examination. On the third day the samples and 
certificates are delivered to the dealers and the sales or 
“allotments” are made. It is said that when flour is sold 
to the city of New York and to certain foreign countries 
the inspection rules are more rigid and more time is re- 
quired to make the necessary certification. 

The period of three days, said by the flour dealers to 
be necessary for weighing, inspecting and allotting the 
flour, could probably be somewhat reduced if necessary. 
In connection with the above description of the method 
employed in handling the flour, one is prompted to inquire 
why all of the first day should be consumed in ordering 
the inspection made. and transmitting the order to the 
inspectors on the New Jersey piers. The protestants’ 
contention that from a practical point of view the inspec- 
tion could not be made on the first day because the in- 
spectors must use that day in completing the orders of the 
preceding day can hardly be accepted, especially since it 
affirmatively appears that the only orders not transmitted 
to the inspectors on the same day that they are received 
are those arriving late in the afternoon. The chief in- 
spector’s office is connected by telephone with the New 
Jersey piers, and an order for inspection received by the 
chief inspector can be transmitted forthwith to his men 
on the piers. It is admitted that the actual process of in- 
specting a carload of flour on the pier does not take much 
more than one hour, and if the samples were promptly 
taken to the chief inspector’s office it would seem that 
his inspection of the samples, which requires only a short 
time, could be completed on the first day. A whole day 
would thus be saved. 

In its brief the protestant disclaims any intention of 
contending “that the official inspection and examination 
operations in each case take fully three days,” but it 
observes that, as a matter of fact, it is usually “three 
days from the time the order for inspection is given 
* * * wyntil the flour dealer receives his returns.” Under 
the present practice this is true, but it leaves unanswered 
the important question whether the time could not be ma- 
terially shortened if the circumstances so required. 

Although the protestant admits that a period of three days 
usually suffices for the inspection, it contends that the free 
time must not be less than five days, because of a number 
of difficulties experienced by the flour dealers in conducting 
their business, some of which, it is said, are due rather 
to the negligence of the respondents than to any want of 
diligence on the part of the flour dealers. The first of the 
difficulties is due to the varying time of shipments in 
transit. A carload of flour shipped from Minneapolis to 
New York may arrive in 10 days, or it may not arrive 
for 90 days. The inconvenience and loss to shippers occa- 
sioned by this irregularity will be discussed in the report 
in No. 1010, and will not be elaborated here, but it may 
not be amiss to note, in passing, that the irregularity of 
time in transit is one of the principal causes of congestion 
at the port. It would seem to be important that the car- 
riers, for their own benefit as well as in the public inter- 
est, make every possible effort to maintain more even run- 
ning schedules. 

If a consignment of export flour misses the vessel on 
which space has been reserved the shipper must. often 
pay not only for storage at the port, but for space on an- 
other vessel. If, on the other hand, a domestic shipment 
is delayed in transit, the wholesale dealer may be able 
to avoid all or part of this added cost by finding another 
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customer for the flour. Emphasis is laid on the fact tit 
the time required by the carriers for lightering flour across 
New York harbor also varies. On certain shipments in 
April, 1917, the time actually employed in effecting deliv- 
ery by lighter at respondents’ own pier stations in ‘he 
harbor varied from 2 days to 13 days. The protest:nt 
reminds us also that the tariffs providing for free time at 
New York make no allowance for weather interference or 
bunching, but the respondents reply that under the »ro- 
posed tariffs the New York dealers will be allowed ‘he 
usual period of 48 hours’ free time on the New York <ide 
and two days on the New Jersey side, whereas at all otter 
poris no free time is allowed on domestic freight in aiidi- 
tion to the 48 hours usually accorded, and they contend 
that the extra period of two days allowed in the proposed 
tariffs more than offsets the disadvantage resuting from 
the absence of a provision for bunching. A statement 
introduced in evidence by the carriers shows that of 
28,296 cars detained at nine typical cities in trunk line 
territory during a representative period in 1916, allow- 
ances for weather interference and bunching were made 
on only 15 cars, and that the average free time allowed 
was 2.00159 days. On the evidence now before us it cannot 
be said -that the respondents’ failure to make an allowance 
for the bunching of cars at New York operates to the 
undue prejudice of the protestant or its members. 


The five days’ free time now accorded on the Jersey 
shore is in addition to the usual period of 48 hours’ free 
time allowed after delivery on the New York side. We 
have already observed that even under the proposed rules 
the New York dealers will have four days’ free time in 
the aggregate, two days on each side of the harbor. Re- 
spondents point out that at no other port is any free time 
allowed short of the point of ultimate delivery. At Phila- 
delphia flour is unloaded into warehouses upon arrival, 
and only two days’ free time is accorded. A reduction 
from four days to two days in the free time at Philadel- 
phia was approved by the Commission in Commercial Ex- 
change of Philadelphia vs. P. R. R. Co., 38 I. C. C., 320 
(The Traffic World, April 1, 1916, p. 687). The free time 
at Baltimore has also been reduced from 10 days to 2 days. 
Flour Storage, 46 I. C. C., 295 (The Traffic World, August 
4, 1917, p. 255). 

The protestant contends that conditions at the port of 
New York are unusual, the peculiar feature of the situa- 
tion at that port being the necessity of transferring freight 
in lighters or car floats between the New Jersey side of 
the harbor and the New York side. Respondents suggest 
that if flour were handled in the same manner as fresh 
meat and packing-house products the carriers would be 
relieved of a burden they are now bearing. One of the 
large shippers of these commodities has cold-storage plants 
located at various points on Manhattan Island and ship- 
ments are billed directly to those plants, without any 
detention by the shipper on the Jersey shore. The flour 
dealers contend that it would be impracticable to handle 
flour in that way because the flour warehouses would have 
to be located on the Manhattan water front to insure the 
economical distribution of the commodity, and it is said that 
there are no available sites for that purpose. If the ware 
houses were not located on the water front it is thought 
that the cost of trucking would be prohibitive. It is inti 
mated that at-one time the warehouses were located on the 
New York side, where the inspection was made, and that 
the method of handling flour was changed only because 
the carriers, for their own convenience, acquired facilities 
for conveniently handling flour on the New Jersey shore 
and thus, by providing free storage, drove out commercial 
warehouses which had theretofore catered to the flour 
trade. It is asserted that commercial warehouses of this 
character are not now, and for some time have not beel, 
available to the flour trade. 


Reasonableness of the Proposed Storage Charges 


The increased storage charges proposed in No. 1025 are 
intended: to apply on both export and domestic freight. 
In other words, it is proposed to apply the increased 
charges on domestic shipments after the expiration o 
two days’ free time, and on export shipments after five 
days’ free time, or after such other periods -of free time 
as the Commission may find reasonable in No. 1010 a 
No. 1026. There have been so many modifications recently 
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December 1, 1917 


in the storage charges at the port of New York that the 
yarious changes can best be portrayed in tabular form: 


STORAGE CHARGES IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS AT TER- 
MINI OF RAIL CARRIERS AT NEW YORK, N. Y., FOR 
PERIODS SHOWN. 

Effective 
prior Effective Effective 
to Sept. Sept. Feb. 

5. 19, 1916. 
% % 

1 

1% 

2 

2% 

3 


3% 

4 

4% 

5 

5M 

6 ’ 

6% 1 

1 4 7 1 
*Approved in New York Storage, 40 I. C. C., 265. 


Effective 

Effective Feb. 15, 
Aug. 1917 (sus- 

15, aie, pended). 
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The proposed charges are opposed by the New York 
Produce Exchange, International Harvestor Corporation, 
Morris & Co., Merchants’ Association of New York and 
Millers’ National Federation. 

The primary object of the proposed charges is to pre- 
vent the storage of warehouse freight for extended periods 
after the expiration of free time, and thus relieve the 
carriers’ facilities for transportation purposes. The ecar- 
riers frankly concede that these charges are penal in 
nature, and their principal justification of them is that 
conditions at the port make a penalty necessary. The 
secondary object is to reimburse the carriers for the stor- 
age service. 

A statement has been prepared by the respondents show- 
ing the number of cars of flour and other domestic ware- 
house freight held in warehouses or on tracks on the 
Jersey shore on a representative day in October for the 
years 1914, 1915 and 1916. The statement purports to be 
a “photograph” of the situation as it existed on the day 


designated, and shows not only how many carload ship- 


ments were held on that day, but how long they had been 
detained: 
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time in September, 1915, a substantial increase in the 
storage charges in August, 1916, and the imposition of 
the “holding” charge of $2 in June and July, 1916. It will 
be observed that in all three years a substantial number 
of carload shipments of flour were detained for more than 
10 days. > 

A few calculations from the 1914 figures in the table will 
show that of the cars held on piers on the days chosen, 
165 cars, or approximately 60 per cent of the total num- 
ber detained, had been held at the terminal for more than 
10 days. In 1915 the number was 58, or 31 per cent of 
the total; in 1916, 172, or 56 per cent of the total. Similar 
evidence with respect to the export traffic shows that for 
1916, 504 cars of the flour on piers, or 65 per cent of the 
total, were held at the terminals for more than 10 days; 
and that 197 cars, or 25 per cent of the total, were held 
for more than 30 days. When it is considered that after 
being unloaded on piers the flour is ready for delivery, so 
far as the carrier is concerned, and when it is remembered 
that the flour dealers concede that three days are adequate 
for weighing and inspection, the preceding figures furnish 
striking proof of the fact that flour has been held long 
periods for purely commercial purposes. In discussing the 
periods of detention we have referred principally to ship- 
ments held on piers. The above percentages would be 
materially greater if consideration were given also to the 
figures showing the detention in cars, as set forth in the 
table. : 

The protestant contends that flour is not available to 
consignees until unloaded on the piers, and points out 
that the figures in the exhibit showing the number of ship- 
ments held “on piers” for the various periods are in a 
sense misleading, because they reflect only the situation 
as it was found to exist on the days indicated, and do not 
show, as a matter of fact, how long the shipments were 
detained on the piers. In other words, although it might 
be true that on the selected days in 1916 it was found that 
56 cars of flour then on the piers had been detained at the 
terminal from 31 to 60 days, we do not know that they 
had been unloaded that long, and the protestant contends 
that detention in cars should not be counted against the 
flour merchants. It is true that the exhibit would be more 


STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF DOMESTIC CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FLOUR AND OTHER WAREHOUSE FREIGHT ON HAND IN 
WAREHOUSES AND IN CARS AT RAIL TERMINI, WITH PERIOD OF TIME FOR WHICH THEY HAD 
BEEN ON HAND ON THE DATES SHOWN 


Terminal 
Eile Secewblen sew eSeaneigheopiae emai October 2, 1914, 1915, and 1916. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
Central Railroad of New Jersey............0c0.ccececeees Jersey City, N. J 
Erie Railroad . 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R 


Communipaw, N. J 
Hoboken, N. J 


Domestic Flour! 


No. of days 1914 1915 : 1916 


Manhattan piers, N. J.. 
SRS Rae eee a ree rere a Jersey City and Weekawken, N. J 


Date 


October 1, 1914, 1915, and 1916. 
October 5, 1914, 1915, and October 3, 1916. 
October 5, 1914, 1915, and 1916. 
October 1, 1914, 1915, and 1916. 


Other domestic warehouse freight? Total domestic warehouse freight 


In Per On Per In Per On Per In Per On Per Per Per Per Per . ee Per 
cars cent piers cent cars cent piers cent cars cent piers cent 1914 cent 1915 cent 1916 cent 1914 cent 1915 cent 1916 cent 


WAGE cancicseucen 40.6 


32.2 


ao 
~I 


6.7 @ 7 2 28 
14.1 15 20.6 





228 28.3 222 : 223 17.6 264 24.5 264 22.8 278 

138 17.1 253 : 245 19.4 192 -17.8 290 24.1 285 

{ ; 98 ; 15.9 143 : 114 ‘ 244 
88 ; 


26 to 30... 
31 to 60... 





en 


63 
42 
106 


102 . 10. 1 


0.4 

7.7 57 
3.9 44 
7.9 174 
7.2 


78 
55 
131 
119 


113 ; 154 


128 

63 
169 
242 


he 


61 to 120 
Over 120 


COUnorow 


59 100 212 100 101 100 85 100 73 100 


231 100 


6 5 


805 100 984 100 1,264 100 1,076 100 1,170 100 1,568 100 


‘This statement does not aie 19 cars held by the Erie Railroad, containing flour, as it was impossible to ascertain whether held in cars or on piers. 


1] 
.  2This statement does not inclu 
piers proper on the date in question: 1914, 1; 1915, 42; 1916, 29. 


Attention is called to the increase in the total number 
of cars held, the increase from 1914 to 1916 being ap- 
proximately 46 per cent; and also to the fact that the per- 
centage of cars held for more than five days has shown 
an upward tendency. Thus the figures under the heading 
“total domestic warehouse freight” show that of the total 
cars held on a representative day in 1914 there had been 
detained for more than five days 812 cars, or 75.5 per cent 
of the total. The corresponding figures for 1915 and 1916 
are 77.4 per cent and 82.3 per cent. The importance of 
these figures lies in the fact that they show an increas- 
ing tendency to detain cars for longer periods; and this 
M spite of a reduction from 10 days to 5 days in the free 


de the following cars held on track by Pennsylvania Railroad at holding yards east of Rahway, N. J., not yet moved to Manhattan 


helpful if it showed the exact period of detention on the 
piers in each instance, but it must be remembered that 
shipments of warehouse lighterage freight are detained in 
cars only because they cannot be accommodated on the 
piers; and in gauging the reasonableness and propriety 
of remedial measures proposed primarily for the ameliora- 
tion of the general congestion at the port it would seem 
fair to consider the detention on tracks as well as the 
detention on piers.* 


*Counsel for defendants stated upon oral argument that it 
had been determined, by inquiry of the proper parties, that the 
figures in the exhibit showing the number of days’ detention 
“on piers’’ are correct, and that they do not include detention 
in cars. The evidence leaves this point in doubt. 
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Freight known as “warehouse freight” is not usually 
held in cars if there is room on the piers for it. Instruc- 
tions are given by the carriers to their employes to un- 
load such freight into the warehouses as-soon as it can be 
accommodated there. The piers, however, have not been 
of sufficient capacity to accommodate all of the freight 
detained, and the carriers have used their. tracks at the 
terminals for storage purposes. On October 2, 1914, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, a situation said to be typical, had 
in its warehouses at Jersey City 662 cars of export freight 
and 219 cars of domestic freight, a total of 881 cars. On 
the same date 516 cars were being held on the tracks 
waiting for space in the warehouses. The Pennsylvania’s 
warehouse capacity has been increased recently and is 
now some what more than 1,000 cars. On May 29, 1917, 
two days before the hearing, this carrier had 992 cars of 
freight in its warehouses and 655 cars on tracks, a total 
of 1,647 cars; and this general condition has prevailed for 
more than-a year. These figures show the importance of 
inducing shippers, or compelling them, to remove their 
freight from the warehouses. To remove a carload of 
freight from a warehouse is to release a car. 

The respondents show that the proposed charges on a 
carload of flour weighing 50,000 pounds are materially 
lower than the charges accruing for like periods under 
the uniform demurrage tariffs which recently became 
effective. The following table makes this clear: 

Demurrage charges.7 Storage charges. 
Effective Effective Effective 
Dec. 11, May 1, Pres- Pro- 
1916. 1917. ent.f posed.t 
$11.00 $8.00 $2.50 $5.00 
31.00 25.00 5.00 
56.00 50. 7.50 
76.00 ; 10.00 
, 96.00 90. 12.50 
} 26.00 121.00 155.00 15.00 

*These demurrage charges exclude Sundays; and for uni- 
formity have all been figured on the calendar of June, 1917. 

tPer car of 50,000 pounds. 


For short periods the proposed charges compare favor- 
ably with those of the public warehouses in New York, 
where storage charges on flour at the present time are 4 
cents per barrel per month or fraction thereof. Under 
the tariffs proposed in this proceeding a barrel of flour 
can be held on the Jersey piers for 2 days without charge. 
For the next 5 days, or a total of 7 days, the proposed 
charge is 1 cent per 100 pounds, approximately 2 cents 
per barrel. For the next 5 days, or a total period of 12 
days, the proposed charge is 2 cents per 100 pounds, 
approximately 4 cents per barrel. It is only beyond the 
12-day period that the proposed charges exceed those im- 
posed by warehousemen. In Flour Storage, 46 I. C. C., 
295 (supra), the Commission approved an increased charge 
of 4 cents per 200 pounds per month or fraction thereof 
on flour in barrels at the warehouses of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad in Baltimore. 

The following table, prepared by the protestant, shows 
the storage charges in cents per barrel of flour for the 
periods indicated, (a) under present conditions; (b) under 
the present free time and the proposed storage charges, 
and (c) under the proposed free time and the proposed 
charges. In the last column is shown the profit or loss 
to the New York dealers if the proposed tariffs are ap- 
proved, assuming the present average profit to be 10 
cents per barrel, and further assuming that the dealers 
would absorb the storage charges out of their profits: 

Charge Charge 

under pres- under pro- 

Charge ent free posed free 
under time and time and 
‘present proposed proposed 
conditions, storage, storage, 


cts. per -_ cts. per bbl. cts. per bbl. 


Profit or 
loss under 
proposed 
tariffs, 

cts. per bbl. 
+ 8 


2 IONS DOIN O 


Whyte 
Neo 


48 days 


The holding of freight on the New Jersey shore is of 
great value to the flour dealers. They concede that it is 
practically a necessity. It can hardly be contended that a 
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4 
charge of 4 cents a barrel is excessive for storing on the 
New Jersey piers for 12 days a commodity which at the 
time of the hearing was worth $15 per barrel, and which 
had nearly trebled in price in three years. 

The proposed increase in storage charges is but one of 
a number of steps recently taken by the carriers to relieve 
the congestion of freight at the port of New York. A 
special effort has been made to induce shippers to load 
more heavily, and in this endeavor the respondents have 
had the co-operation of the fiour shippers, who have greatly 
increased the average loading. The respondents think it 
particularly desirable to reduce the number of cars: billed 
to “New York lighterage” and to increase the number of 
cars billed through to destination, the object being to re- 
duce the number of shipments detained on the Jersey 
shore awaiting delivery instructions. The indications are 
that the remedial measures already adopted have had the 
desired effect. Not only is there an increase in the num- 
ber of cars billed direct, but there has been a notable in- 
crease in the total number of cars handled at the port. 
The following figures for the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western are said to be typical: 


Domestic Export 


October, 1914 
October, 1915 9 
October, 1916 4 4,528 


The International Harvester Corporation, which is in- 
terested only in the export situation, opposes both the 
proposed reduction in the free time on export freight and 
the proposed increase in the storage charges. Its oppo- 
sition to the reduction in free time will be discussed in 
the report in No. 1010, and we shall consider in this report 
only that part of the evidence introduced by this protest- 
ant which relates to the proposed storage charges. 

The first question raised by this protestant is one of 
law, its contention being that the delivery of export freight 
at the seaboard, whether moving on port bills or on 
through bills, is not completed until the shipment reaches 
the vessel; that while goods are held at the New Jersey 
terminals awaiting delivery to vessels they are still in the 
course of transportation; that the holding at the port is 
simply an incident in the through transportation which in 
no way benefits the shipper; and that although it is ad- 
mittedly no part of a carrier’s duty to store goeds for an 
unreasonable period after the transportation is completed, 
it is unlawful for a carrier to impose storage charges on 
shipments held on their property in the course of trans- 
portation. The Supreme Court has held, in effect, that a 
shipment consigned to a port for export must be regarded 
as moving in foreign commerce as soon as the transpor- 
tation begins; that the essential nature of a shipment, 


‘not its mere accidents, should determine whether it is 


state or interstate, domestic or foreign; and that inasmuch 
as transshipment at the seaboard is but incidental to the 
through movement, an export shipment cannot be given a 
local character merely by the device of separate bills of 
lading. 

These principles of law are well settled, but they do 
not lead necessarily to the conclusion that storage charges 
imposed on export shipments at the seaboard are essen- 
tially unlawful. It is true that it is ordinarily incumbent 
upon a common carrier of domestic freight to allow con- 
signees a reasonable time in which to remove their ship- 
ments from the carrier’s property, and by analogy it would 
seem that a reasonable time should be accorded on export 
freight at the seaboard to permit its transfer from cars to 
vessels. We know of no principle of law, however, which 
denies to a carrier the right to impose storage charges 
after the expiration of a reasonable period of free time; 
on the contrary, that right has been frequently recognized. 
The propriety of assessing storage charges at the ports 
on export shipments moving under through billing is one 
of the issues in Docket 4844, In the Matter of Bills of 
Lading, now pending. 

That the proposed rules and charges would considerably 
increase the expenses of the International Harvester Cor- 
poration on its export shipments is ‘shown by one of the 
exhibits. Basing the figures on a representative period in 
1916, it is shown that the storage charges paid by this 
protestant for one year, under the tariffs now in effect, 
amounted to $11,169.35. Under the proposed tariffs the 
charges on the same shipments would be $51,970.46. If 
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the free time of 15 days were continued, and the increased 
storage charges approved, the storage charges on these 
shipments would amount to $28,182.69. A still more strik- 
ing comparison is the following, which shows the increases 
in storage charges on a carload of agricultural imple- 
ments weighing 36,164 pounds and detained at the port 
for 60 days, including free time: In 1908, $7.23; in 1915, 
$10.85; in January, 1916, $18.08; in’ August, 1916, $21.70; 
now proposed, $86.79. These increases are considered an 
unjust burden, especially since the protestant endeavors 
to expedite the transshipment of its products, and since 
the total transportation charges have already increased 
materially. In addition to the recent increases in storage 
charges and reductions in free time, the export rate on 
agricultural implements from Chicago to New York has 
increased from 23 cents per 100 pounds in 1902, minimum 
weight 20,000 pounds, to 3114 cents, the full class rate, in 
1917; and a further increase of 15 per cent in the class 
rate has recently become effective. 

Even the present storage Charges at New York are 
materially higher than those at other prominent ports. At 
Philadelphia and Baltimore the charges are the same as 
those that prevailed for some time at New York, 1 cent 
for the first period of 10 days beyond free time and one- 
half cent for each succeeding period. If the proposed 
charges are approved and the free time remains un- 
changed it will be much more expensive to hold export 
freight at New York than at the other ports. This is made 
clear in the following table, which is based on a carload 
weight of 36,164 pounds, said to be the average loading 
of agricultural implements: 


r For For 
At— 5 5 30 days. 40 days. 
New York $7.23 $10.85 $21.69 
Philadelphia .62 5.44 » 
Baltimore : 5.44 
New Orleans : 6.33 


In response to an inquiry made at the hearing, counsel 
for respondents stated that there is no present intention 
of increasing the storage charges at the other ports. 

Evidence was also introduced on behalf of Morris & Co., 
which exports large quantities of fresh meats through New 
York. This evidence is substantially the same as that pre- 
sented in No. 1010 on behalf of Swift & Co., and it is be- 
lieved that the position of this protestant with respect to 
the export situation is sufficiently covered by that report. 


Conclusion 


The congestion of freight at the port of New York since 
the fall of 1915 has been serious, and is attributable in no 
small degree to the fact that the piers on the New Jersey 
shore which are used for the storage of warehouse freight 
are also used for the transfer of freight from cars to 
lighters. Every pound of lighterage freight arriving on 
the Jersey shore, whether for delivery in Manhattan or 
Brooklyn, or for export, must be handled over these piers. 
It can readily be understood, therefore, that a congestion 
of warehouse freight on the piers leads to a like conges- 
tion of cars on tracks, blocks the carriers’ terminal facili- 
ties and results in embargoes. Even cars billed directly 
through to deliveries in New York and Brooklyn are de- 
layed if the space on the piers is occupied by other com- 
modities. The fact that approximately 50 per cent of this 
country’s total import traffic moves through the port of 
New York gives to this situation an aspect of national, 
even international, consequence. The prompt export of 
commodities to European nations is of vital importance. 
In the light of this situation attempts made in good faith 
by the carriers to relieve the congestion should be ap- 
proved. 

The liberal provisions as to free time at the port of New 
York originated at a time when the carriers’ facilities were 
adequate to handle all the tonnage offered. That there 
has been a marked change in this respect cannot be de- 
nied. That competition between carriers was one of the 
reasons for the longer free time at New York was recog- 
nized by the Commission in Brey vs. Pennsylvania R. R. 
py 16 I. C. C., 497 (The Traffic World, July 10, 1909, p. 

ye 
_ That the respondents are justified in reducing the free 
time on domestic freight is clearly established by the evi- 
dence of record. It is significant that no protest against 
this reduction has been made except by the flour interests; 
and an analysis of their position shows that their demand 


for the continued allowance of free time is based father 
on commercial considerations than on transportation con- 
ditions. The New York flour dealers may not properly 
demand a total free time of seven days on their shipments 
when dealers at other ports have but two days; nor is it 
an adequate answer to this statement to say that the con- 
ditions at the port of New York are unusual. However 
unusual they may be it would clearly be unjust to the 
carriers to rule that it is incumbent upon them to hold 
flour on their valuable piers for .ive days without charge, 
solely because the flour dealers tid 1. convenient to use 
the carriers’ facilities for storage purposes. The extent 
to which the flour merchants would use the terminal facili- 
ties for storage if permitted to do so is indicated by their 
contention that in addition to a reasonable period of free 
time they should be allowed to store domestic flour on the 
piers for 30 days and export flour for 60 days, at reason- 
able rates, as distinguished from penalty charges. There 
is merit in respondents’- contention that “some remedy 
must be found for a condition that entails the holding on 
piers of 36.8 per cent of total flour shipments on hand 
(on piers) on typical days in October, 1916, for longer 
than 30 days.” In Docket 8994, Committee on Ways and 
Means, etc., vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al., now pending, the 
allegation is made on behalf of the cities located in the 
northern part of New Jersey that permitting New York 
shippers to hold their shipments for seven days in the 
aggregate, when only two days are allowed on New Jersey 
traffic, gives an undue preference to New York and results 
in undue prejudice to the people and the communities of 
northern New Jersey. 

In Pittsburgh & Ohio Mining Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 
40 I. C. C., 408 (The Traffic World, July 29, 1916, p. 288), 
at page 409, we said: 


We have expressed the view that carriers are justified in 
establishing car service rules which will insure the prompt 
release of equipment; that demurrage charges represent in part 
compensation to the carrier for the use of its equipmnt, and 
in part a penalty imposed upon shippers for the detention of 
cars; that carriers are not obliged to provide storage in cars, 
but if they do so they are entitled to reasonable compensation 
for the service; that a consignee has no legal right to use a 
car as a warehouse; that the business of a railroad is trans- 
portation, not storage; that storage at destination is a service 
not embraced in the rate, and for which additional compensa- 
tion may be exacted; that it is to the interest of both carriers 
and shippers that cars be promptly released; and that an ob- 
ligation rests upon defendant so to conduct its business that all 
of its patrons shall be accorded the fullest and freest use of 
its equipment. (Peale, Peacock & Kérr vs. C. R. R. of N. J., 18 
I. C. C., 25; Demurrage Charges on Interstate Traffic, 25 I. C. 
C., 314; Wilson Produce Co. vs. P. R. R. Co., 16 I. C. C., 116, 
121; In re Demurrage Investigation, 19 I. C. C., 496, 498; N. Y. 
Hay Exchange Assn. vs. P. R. R. Co., 14 I. C. C., 178, 184. 


In our report in Lighterage and Storage Regulations at 
New York, supra, at page 55, we observed that “freight 
is stopped and held (on the Jersey shore) primarily for 
the benefit of the shipper and not for the benefit and con- 
venience of the carrier,” and referring to the then pre- 
vailing practice of according 10 days’ free time on domes- 
tic freight we expressed the opinion that “the railway 
companies are under no obligation to continue the prac- 
tice.” The evidence now before us shows that what was 
said in that report with respect to the 10-day period ap- 
plies also to the 5-day period now accorded. 

The protestant cites a number of cases supporting the 
generally recognized rule of law that it is incumbent upon 
a common carrier of freight to deliver it at destination 
at the published transportation rate and to allow the con- 
signee a reasonable time in which to remove it from the 
carrier’s property. These cases are not helpful in deter- 
mining the issues presented for our determination upon 
this record. The respondents’ transportation rates to New 
York do include delivery in New York, and the lighterage 
service is performed by them, on flour as well as on 
many other commodities, without any charge in addition 
to the transportation rates, unless an additional service is ~ 
performed. The usual period of 48 hours’ free time is 
allowed for the removal of freight after its arrival in New 
York, and there is no intimation on the present record 
that that period is inadequate. We are dealing in the 
present proceeding with a service special in character, 
a service rendered at a point short of destination, and a 
service performed only because the commercial necessi- 
ties of the consignees are said to demand it. From a 
purely transportation point of view there is no reason 
why every carload of flour should not be billed directly to 
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waréhouses in New York, there to be inspected and held 
for sale. Even admitting, for the purpose of argument, 
that it is incumbent upon the respondents to permit the 
inspection of flour on the New Jersey piers, it by no 
means follows that the service should be rendered without 
charge, or that the amount of free time should be deter- 
mined by the convenience or commercial exigencies of 
the New York merchants. 

The New York Produce Exchange shows that similar 
steps taken by the carriers in the past to prevent the 
undue detention of equipment at the port have not been 
altogether successful. As a result of the rules previ- 
ously adopted the storage charges paid by shippers have 
greatly increased, but the object principally sought has 
not been attained, and it is the uniform opinion of the 
flour merchants that the charges here proposed will have 
no other effect than to increase their costs. It must be 
remembered, however, that the rules and charges now 
under consideration are proposed because the others 
failed, on the principle that a penalty tends to become 
more effective as it is made more severe. It is not im- 
probable that the explanation of the failure of the previ- 
ous rules lies in the fact that the charges imposed upon 
_shippers for storage at the port have been low when 
compared with the value of the service rendered, and the 
testimony of flour dealers on the present record to the 
effect that the service performed on the New Jersey piers 
is indispensable to the successful conduct of their busi- 
ness tends to confirm this view. Their apprehension that 
the measures now proposed may not accomplish their 
purpose indicates that the suspended rules and charges 
are not unduly severe or excessive. 

In New York Storage, 40 I. C. C., 265 and 267 (The 
Traffic World, July 22, 1916, p. 190), we said: 


There is much testimony of record concerning the capacity 
of the respondents’ warehouses and piers, the space generally 
available for the storage of flour, and that alvailable at the 
time of the hearing: but these considerations bear lightly upon 
the main issue, which stands out clearly as one of law, involv- 
ing the respondents’ right, as common carriers, to require the 
removal of freight from their premises within a reasonable 
time after it has been offered for delivery. These warehouses 
and piers are furnished by the carriers as an incident to. their 
transportation service, and when the respondents have offered 
the shippers a reasonable storage period at reasonable charges 
they have satisfied all the requirements of the law. The flour 
dealers at New York, however, wish accommodations in excess 
of a reasonable period and beyond that which is incident to 
the transportation service, in order to meet the commercial 
necessities of their trade in flour. In Lighterage and Storage 
Regulations at New York, supra, we said, page 56: 

“As already stated, railroad companies are under obligation 
to store freight only for such period as may be required to 
afford shippers a reasonable opportunity to remove it. 

“In New Orleans Storage Rules and Regulations, 28 I. C. C., 
605, the Commission said: 

*“*This Commission has repeatedly said that it was no part 
of the duty of a common carrier by rail to furnish warehouses 
for the storing of articles transported, even though the con- 
veniences of its patrons might so require. We have consist- 
ently held that carriers might impose such charges as would 
compel the removal of freight from their depots and freight 
sheds. We have in several cases sanctioned the imposition of 
charges like these upon an ascending scale.’ 

“Reaffirming this principle, the Commission finds that the 
proposed increase in the storage charge proposed in the rule 
under consideration is correct in principle and is not excessive, 
although the testimony indicates that it exceeds the charge for 
similar service at public warehouses. Inasmuch as it is the 
desire of the carriers to secure the release of their facilities 
rather than to prolong the period of storage, it is suggested 
that a better rule could be established by providing an ascend- 
ing scale of charges for periods of five days or even of one 
day each.” ; 


The proposed reduction in free time has been justified, 
and the proposed storage charges have been shown to-be 
reasonable. The orders of suspension should be vacated 
in both proceedings. 


CLARK, Commissioner: 

The foregoing report proposed by the examiner was 
served upon the parties for criticism upon the oral argu- 
ment before the Commission. There is no material con- 
troversy as to the facts as stated. As has been seen, the 
reasonableness of the rule governing free time at the port 
on export shipments is presented in No. 1010. The condi- 
tions at the port have, under the emergencies and exi- 
gencies of war, become abnormal. Differing in degree, 
the same is true of the transportation by rail to the port. 
The railroads do not contract to carry the export ship- 
ments beyond the port. The shipper makes his own con- 
tract with the steamship company. The steamship 
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company makes no provision for accepting the freight 
until it can be placed directly upon the vessel. If the 
railroad company is, as a result of these arrangements 
and conditions, forced to hold the shipments, it cannot be 
denied reasonable compensation for the storage thus fur. 
nished. 

The report of the examiner and the conclusions proposed 
by him are adopted by the Commission and orders will 
be entered accordingly. 

Commissioners Atchison, Woolley and Anderson, not 
having been members of the Commission when these cases 
were submitted, did not participate in the disposition 
thereof. 


CEMENT TO NEBRASKA (No. 2) 


A new kind of report and order, resulting from the 
amended fifteenth section, was issued in I. and S. No, 
1098, Cement to Nebraska (No. 2) and fifteenth section 
application No. 101, Opinion No. 4815, 47 I. C. C., 160-1, 
The tariffs proposing increased rates on cement from 
various mills to destination in Nebraska were filed by the 
Santa Fe, Union Pacific and M. K. & T. 

On August 27 the Union Pacific filed applications for 
permission to publish tariffs showing increased rates to 
points not covered in the tariffs filed before the amended 
fifteenth section became operative. 

No justification was offered in support of either the 
suspended tariffs or the applications. The carriers said 
the questions raised were also involved in the General 
Cement Investigation, docket No. 8182. On that showing 
Commissioner Daniels wrote a report directing the issu- 
ance of orders directing the cancelation of the tariffs and 
the denial of the permission desired under the fifteenth 
section. 


EXPORT FREIGHT FREE TIME 


I. and S. No. 1010 (47 I. C. C., 162-199) 
Submitted October 4, 1917. Opinion No. 4816. 


1. Respondents having failed to justify the proposed reduction 
from 15 to 5 das in the free time allowed on export traffic 
at the north Atlantic ports; and from 10 to 5 days at the 
Gulf ports, schedules under suspension required to be can- 
celed: without prejudice to the filing of new schedules pro- 
viding for not less than 10 days’ free time at the north 
Atlantic ports, and not less than 7 days at the Gulf ports, 
which periods are found to be reasonable under existing 
conditions. 

2. Proposed reduction from 10 to 5 days in the free time ap- 
plicable to bunker coal at the ports of New Orleans, Mobile 
and Pensacola, found to have been justified. 


WOOLLEY, Commissioner: 

This is a proceeding of inquiry as to the propriety of 
the proposed reduction to five days in the time during 
which carloads of export freight, except bulk grain, may 
be held in cars, stored on piers, or in warehouses of re- 
spondents at their terminals at Atlantic Ocean and Gulf 
of Mexico ports without incurring storage charges. Under 
existing schedules the time in which export freight may be 
held or stored without charge at the Atlantic ports is 15 
days and at the Gulf ports 10 days, with certain excep- 
tions hereinafter noted. Schedules of the respondents 
providing for the reduction in free time were filed, in 
most instances, to become effective February 1, 1917. A 
few of them were to become effective at later dates. 
Upon numerous protests of exporters all were suspended 
oe June 1, 1917, and later postponed to December 1, 
No change in free time is proposed at Charleston, S.C. 
and Savannah, Ga. This proceeding, therefore, naturally 
divides into two parts; on the one hand, the proposed 
change from 15 to 5 days at the Atlantic ports, Newport 
News and Norfolk, Va., to Boston, Mass., inclusive, and, 
on the other hand, the proposed change from 10 to 5 days 
at the Gulf ports, Pensacola, Fla., to Galveston, Tex., in- 
clusive. At the Gulf ports it is also proposed to reduce 
from 10 to 5 days the free time now allowed on coal for 


‘ships’ bunkers. The hearings were conducted so that evi- 


dence with respect to the proposed reduction at the At 
lantic ports was submitted in New York City and the 
Gulf ports in New Orleans. Consideration will be first 
given to the Atlantic ports. 

Shipments for export are made under through bills of 
lading, which provide for transportation from interior 
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points in this country to foreign destinations, and under 
port or local bills of lading to the ports, marked for ex- 
port. Under each form of billing the rates published by 
the rail carrier provided for delivery of the freight at 
ship side at the ports and in either case there is no dif- 
ference in the transportation service rendered to the 
ports, or at the ports. With respect to shipments moving 
under through bills the rail carrier secures from the 
owner or agent of the vessel the permit to load, and with 
respect to those moving under local bills for export the 
consignee at the port secures such permit. About 90 per 
cent of export traffic through the port of New York moves 
under port bills, and approximately that percentage ap- 
pears to prevail at the other ports. The evidence in the 
main relates to conditions at New York. 

Because of frequent and regular sailings of vessels from 
the port of New York, and because many vessels leaving 
that port reach foreign destinations not reached by those 
leaving other American ports, the movement of export 
freight through New York is very large. 

It is not necessary here to describe in detail the man- 
ner in which freight for export is handled through the 
port of New York. It is sufficient to state that the rail 
terminals of respondents are on the New Jersey shore 
and Staten Island, and that the New York Central has 
one of its freight terminals at Sixtieth street, on Man- 
hattan Island. From each of the terminals the transporta- 
tion of freight for export undertaken by respondents is 
completed by means of car floats or lighters. The former 
carry loaded cars and the latter freight which has been 
unloaded from cars. Freight for export which arrives at 
the terminals from interior points is held there in cars, 
or is stored on respondents’ piers or lands, awaiting orders 
for disposition or for acceptance by vessels. When or- 
ders are given by consignees, or when ships’ permits are 
granted, the cars, in lots of not less than six, are floated 
to ship side, or the freight is lightered from the ter- 
minals. On arrival of cars at respondents’ terminals the 
consignee is notified if the freight is billed locally for 
export, and the ship’s nt is notified if the shipments 
are billed through. Whe free time begins from the first 
7 o’clock a. m. aftef#*notice of arrival has been mailed and 
includes Sundays and holidays. . 

For a great many years export traffic was granted un- 
limited free time at the ports. On September 1, 1914, the 
free time was made 60 days; early in 1915 it was reduced 
to 30 days on traffic billed locally for export; and on 
April 10, 1916, it was further reduced to 15 days; applicable 
to all export shipments, and the propriety of a further 
reduction to five days is the issue in the present pro- 
ceeding. 

The free time now allowed on domestic shipments to 
New York is five days at the terminals and two days after 
delivery on piers, in warehouses, or at industries. At 
the other ports the free time on domestic traffic is 48 
hours. Schedules proposing to reduce the time at the 
terminals in New York to two days have recently been 
found justified by the Commission in Hold Freight Free 
Time, 47 I. C. C., 141. (The Traffic World, Dec. 1, 1917.) 

The storage charges on shipments of export freight 
held in cars, warehouses, or on piers at the port of New 
York are now one-half cent per 100 pounds for each per- 
iod of 5 days, or fraction thereof, after the expiration of 
15 days’ free time, for the first six periods of 5 days 
each; 1 cent for each 5-day period for the next.six per- 
iods of 5 days each; and 2 cents for each succeeding 5- 
day period. Proposed increases in these charges were 
found justified in New York Harbor Storage, 47 I. C. C., 
141. (The Traffic World, Dec. 1, 1917.) 

The proposed storage charges on traffic included in the 
general term of “house freight,” in cars, warehouses, or 
on piers are 1 cent for each period of five days, or frac- 
tion thereof, for the first four periods of five days each 
after the expiration of the free time; 2 cents for each 
period of five days, or fraction thereof, for the next four 
periods of five days each; and 4 cents for each succeed- 
ing five-day period. The proposed increase in storage 
charges is applicable at the port of New York only.A At 
the ports of Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport 
News, and Norfolk the present charges are 1 cent per 
100 pounds for the first 10 days, or fraction thereof, be- 
yond the free time and one-half cent for each succeeding 
period of 10 days or fraction thereof. It is not proposed 
to increase the charges at these points. Storage charges 
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are not involved in this proceeding, but protestants insist 
that they should be taken into consideration in passing 
upon the reasonableness of the proposed reduction in the 
free time, because either a reduction in the free time or 
an increase in the storage charges operates to increase 
the total transportation charges paid by shippers. 


The average detention of cars loaded with export 
freight at the port of New York is stated. by respondents 
to be eight and one-half days. During the past two years 
an extreme and‘ unprecedented condition of congestion of 
freight in cars and on piers of respondents has prevailed 
at the ports on the Atlantic seaboard. This is particularly 
true of New York, but has been the condition at all ports. 
The congested condition of the terminals of respondents 
was brought about by an enormous increase in the volume 
of export freight and a general demoralization of inland 
transportation and ocean movement, particularly during 
the past year. Ships’ space has been frequently com- 
mandeered by foreign governments after contracts for 
certain shipments had been entered into and the freight 
was at the terminals, resulting in refusal of the ship to 
accept the freight. Owners have hesitated to sail their 
vessels to and from foreign ports because of the dangers 
of submarine attack. It happens many times that ships 
in which exporters have contracted space do not come to 
the designated port, but are diverted to another port. 
New contracts for space in other ships must then be ne- 
gotiated, and the result is that export freight remains on 
respondents’ piers or is held in their cars awaiting vessel 
movement. The day before the hearing the New York 
Central had 5,164 carloads of export freight on hand 
awaiting shipment through the port of New York, ex- 
clusive of bulk grain held in elevators, including 1,960 
loaded cars. The remainder was stored on piers, in 
warehouses, or on land. It was stated by representatives 
of the Erie and Baltimore & Ohio that there is now no 
congestion on their piers or in their cars in New York. 
It was also stated that there is no congestion of export 
freight at the ports of Boston, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more. : 

At the time of the hearing respondents, with excep- 
tions as to certain food products, not necessary to be 
considered in detail, had in effect a general embargo at 
the Atlantic ports on carload freight for export. As a 
modification of the embargoes, permits were issued by 
respondents’ foreign freight agents at the ports upon as- 
surance by steamship agents that vessels would sail and 
that shippers to whom the permits were issued had con- 
tracts for space. These permits were filed with station 
agents at- points of origin of shipments and constituted 
such agents’ authority to accept the freight designated in 
the permits, provided it was shipped within a reasonable 
time named in the permits. 

To justify the proposed reduction in time, the respond- 
ents testified that the primary object is to secure the 
release of cars, relieve terminals, and promote greater 
car efficiency; and that the secondary object is to enlist 
co-operation of shippers, consignees, and shipowners to 
so co-ordinate the export business that all unnecessary 
delays at the ports may be eliminated.XIt is insisted that 
if storage charges, based on the proposed reduction in 
free time, are imposed and exporters find they cannot 
retin cars without expense, they will exert pressure upon 
steamship companies to assume their just obligation to 
receive at their piers or warehouses export freight in- 
tended for them, thus bearing the burden usually borne 
by the next succeeding carrier in the direction of desti- 
nation. It is shown that as a rule neither the steamship 
companies operating from the port of New York nor the 
exporters have pier space or warehouses for the receipt 
of export freight, and therefore whatever storage is neces- 
sary is in or on property of the respondents. Heretofore 
it has been impossible to secure co-operation in expedi- 
tious handling of export freight from respondents’ cars 
and piers on the part of exporters and steamship com- 
panies. Alt is the opinion of some of the respondents that 
an appeal to their self-interest through the jeopardy of 
incurring storage charges, that will result from the re- 
duction of free time, will secure co-operation where so- 
licitation and persuasion in the past have been ineffective 
to bring about that result.X It is contended by respondents 
that if. they are given such co-operation a very high per- 
centage of cars loaded with export traffic can and will be 
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released and restored to proper transportation service 
within five days of their arrival at the seaboard terminals. 
While some doubt was expressed by some of the respond- 
ents’ witnesses as to the extent of the relief which would 
result from the proposed remedial measures under exist- 
ing conditions, they nevertheless insisted that in any 
event they were entitled to compensation for the use of 
their facilities for storage purposes after the expiration 
of the free time proposed. 

Respondents assert that at the port of New York the 
service is very expensive because of necessary lighterage. 
Delay in the movement of export freight monopolizes to 
a large extent their terminals on the New York and 
Staten Island sides of the harbor, as well as the terminal 
of the New York Central on Manhattan Island, which 
adds to the expense of the service. Exhibits prepared by 
accounting officers of the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
were submitted to show that on local and through billed 
export traffic the returns to that carrier for the line haul, 
deducting the lighterage charges and per diem accruals, 
are very low; in most cases less than -2 mills per ton 
per mile. On brief it is contended that the showing made 
by the Central Railroad of New Jersey is illustrative of 
the general situation, and that under existing liberal free 
time and storage rules respondents suffer a loss on a 
considerable portion of their export business, because de- 
livery expenses exceed the revenue received. This con- 
tention is not supported by evidence as to the yield by the 
various respondents from their export traffic. 


It is contended by respondents that transportation serv- 
ice rendered by them to points of delivery in New York 
on domestic and export traffic is identical; that conditions 
in the recent past, the present, and immediate future do 
not warrant any more liberal storage arrangements for 
export than for domestic shipments; that conditions under 
which concessions to exporters were made no longer 
exist; that in times past respondents were operating under 
different conditions than those which obtain to-day; that 
in former times it was to their interest to encourage 
export traffic, thus to add somewhat to domestic business; 
that in order to get such traffic they made low rates and 
extended liberal privileges; that at the time there was no 
problem of congestion such as exists to-day; that the aim 
was to secure enough traffic to utilize the terminals; that 
equipment was lying idle; and that at the present time 
both equipment and terminals are being operated to max- 
imum capacity. Competition between ports and between 
rival carriers to the same ports led in the past to abuses 
and impositions upon respondents of unlimited free stor- 


age of export freight. Every port and every railroad is. 


now overwhelmed with export freight and the competitive 
conditions have disappeared. It is further asserted by 
respondents that while it may be true that the benefit of 
the proposed reduction may be much greater under nor- 
mal conditions than under the present unusual condi- 
tions, a more opportune time than the present for with- 
drawing concessions could hardly be selected; that the 
whole commerce of the country needs corrective trans- 
portation measures; and that the prosperity of exporters 
is such, and the prices realized by them are so high, that 
the shortening of the free time will not seriously affect 
them. 

With respect to the situation at Philadelphia the re- 
spondents assert that the same circumstances prompted 
the adoption of the proposed reducion of the free time at 
that port as influenced its adoption at New York. The 
primary and secondary effects from the reduction are ex- 
pected to be the same at both ports. Railroad conditions 
are not materially different, except that a: much smaller 
percentage of freight is lightered at Philadelphia. It is 
asserted that substantially the same conditions prevail at 
Baltimore as at Philadelphia. It is the opinion of re- 
spondents’ witnesses that five days’ free time is sufficient 
at the ports of Philadelphia and Baltimore to enable them 
to place export freight at ship side after its arrival at rail 
terminals. 

Protestants insist that five days is an unreasonable 
time within which to make delivery of export freight in 
New York harbor or at the other Atlantic ports; that the 
reduction in time will not result in more prompt release 
of cars, nor will it relieve respondents’ piers or ware- 
houses; and that the only result will be to increase the 
revenue of respondents at the expense of exporters in this 
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country. Among the largest exporters in the United 
States are Armour & Company, Swift & Company, Morris 
& Company, and Wilson & Company, packers of meat and 
dealers in food supplies at various points. These con. 
cerns protested against the proposed reduction of free 
time and appeared at the hearing. They ship abroad large 
quantities of fresh meats, packing house products, buiter, 
eggs, cheese, dressed poultry, and canned goods. Prac. 
tically all of their shipments move in privately owned 
refrigerator cars. In no case are cars of respondents 
used for shipments of fresh meat. These protestants 
have forces of men at the ports to look after the move. 
ment of export traffic. Swift & Company and Armour & 
Company each export about 1,000 carloads per month. 
During the year 1916 Armour & Company exported about 
12,000 carloads, 10 per cent of which moved through Can- 
adian ports and the remainder through the north Atlantic 
ports, but principally through New York. Their shipments 
are made to all open ports of the world. The large per- 
centage of shipments through New York, as before stated, 
is because of the comparatively frequent sailings from that 
port and because vessels leaving there reach all foreizn 
ports and sail to many ports not reached by vessels moving 
from any other port in the United States. The marked 
condition of congestion existing in New York at this time, 
and the chronic state of congestion that exists there, 
might be relieved to a considerable extent if vessels were 
to serve other ports of the country to which. there would 
be a much shorter rail haul. This possible solution of 
the congestion that prevails at New York suggests itself 
when consideration is had of the fact that exporters send 
shipments via New York even though it involves rail 
hauls of almost the entire length of the continent. 

It is contended by the exporters of fresh meat, packing 
house products, etc., that they do all they can at the 
Atlantic ports to expedite the movement of their ship- 
ments from respondents’ terminals to ship side. They 
co-operate with respondents’ foreign freight departments, 
and take it on themselves, when cars from the interior do 
not arrive in time to connect with vessels for which they 
are booked, to secure new vessel space, obtain permits, 
and so lessen the burden upon respondents. 

These exporters state that it is as important a con- 
sideration to them to release loaded cars as it is for re- 
spondents to have them released; that the private cars 
in which their shipments are transported earn mileage 
only when they are moving; that in the present state of 
car shortage throughout the country the matter of earning 
mileage is less important to them than release of the cars so 
that they may be used for other loads; ad that cars held 
at the terminals are required to be iced constantly at 
higher charges than are required for transit icing. It is 
estimated by Swift & Company that the reduction in free 
time would require them to pay $15,000 per annum in 
additional storage charges, and would not, no matter how 
they operated their business, under present conditions, 
result in the earlier release of a single car. Armour & 
Company estimate that their storage charges would be 
increased $16,200 per annum. 

A witness for Swift & Company testified that it is to 
the interest of the company to expedite the unloading of 
cars at the port terminals, and that objection to the pro- 
posed rule is not based on a desire to hold cars longer 
than necessary. A general order was issued by that com- 
pany on October 25, 1915, which is still operative, to the 
effect that all the less perishable export products should 
be unloaded immediately upon arrival at the port, pro- 
vided suitable storage space could be arranged for, and 
that only the more perishable property which might be 
spoiled if removed should be held in cars. The following 
exhibit filed by the witness for Swift & Company shows 
detention of cars at New York during the month of March, 
1916, when the free time for through-billed shipments was 
60 days, and during the month of January, 1917, when 
the free time for through-billed shipments was 15 days: 
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March, 1916. 
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765 *5,979 S87 *10,044 
Average detention per car, Average detention per car, 
7.81 days. 11.32 days. 


*Total days’ detention. 


This exhibit does not mean that no storage was as- 
sessed under the 15-day rule because of the average de- 
tention of 11.32 days. Storage was charged on all cars 
which were detained for more than 15 days. The permit 
system of respondents was in effect during both months. 

With reference to the irregularity of transportation 
from the inland shipping point to the port, Swift & Com- 
pany submit an exhibit showing the number of cars 
shipped to New York from Chicago during the month of 
January, 1917, and the time consumed in transit, as fol- 
lows: 

Number 


Number of days Percentage 
ofcars. intransit. of total. 
6. 


Number 
Number ofdays Percentage 
of cars. intransit. of total, 


5 5. 37 
« 


18 9 
2 


) 
5 
4: 


1 
1 


4: a: 
Average time in wane 9.5 days. 

Shippers of export freight endeavor to estimate the 
time required to transport shipments from inland points 
to the ports and to forward them a sufficient length of 
time before the sailing date of the vessel for which they 
are booked to enable them to reach the port and be 
loaded in the ship within. the free time. 

It appears from the last exhibit that the difference be- 
tween the maximum time of 15 days and the minimum 
time of 4 days consumed by the rail carrier in transport- 
ing the shipments from Chicago to New York is 11 days, 
or more than twice the free time proposed to be allowed 
at the port. If the shipper, to be on the safe side, should 
allow 15 days for the transportation, and the shipments 
should reach the New York terminals in 4 days, he would 
incur storage charges for 6 days. On the other hand, 
if the shipper should count on 4 days, the vessel for which 
his shipment was intended may have sailed, as the exhibit 
shows that about 45 per cent of the shipments required 
6 to 7 days. If he calculated on the average time of 9.5 
days and the carrier performed the service in either the 
maximum or minimum time he would incur storage 
charges. The exhibit takes no account of any irregular- 
ities in terminal service at New York. 

Exhibits of a similar character to those submitted by 
Swift & Company to show delays in rail transportation 
were also submitted by Armour & Company, but it is not 
necessary to set them forth here, as they show substan- 
tially the same conditions. 

Packing house products, fresh meat, dressed poultry, 
etc., are highly perishable and are moved from inland 
points to the ports in what are called “manifest” or “sym- 
bol” trains. These trains are scheduled to make faster 
time and to move with greater regularity than ordinary 
freight trains. Armour & Company are now allowing 
from 48 to 72 hours’ additional time on shipments from 
all points than was formerly allowed because of condi- 
oe now prevail with respect to inland trans- 
portation, 


The International Harvester Corporation manufactures 
and purchases agricultural implements, large quantities 
of which are shipped to foreign markets. Because of war 
conditions expert shipments of this corporation have de- 
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creased somewhat below those in normal times. They are 
still very large. The shipments made by it move from 
various points in Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, and New York. 
The greatest volume originates at Chicago and is ex- 
ported through the port of New York. Practically all the 
shipments made by the corporation are on bills to the 
port, marked for export. 

The foreign freight agent of this concern resides in 
New York and has a force of men engaged in expediting 
export shipments. He testified that it is impossible to 
make delivery of export freight at the port of New York 
in five days at the present time, nor would it be possible 
to do so when the war is at an end and normal times 
return. He testified that conditions in normal times are 
precisely the same as at present, only in a lesser degree; 
that steamers will always be irregular; that regular line 
steamers because of weather conditions often reach the. 
port four or five days late; that steamers sailing on 
schedule must turn back; that because of their passenger 
arrangements they sometimes refuse to receive freight 
and sail from the port without it; and that certain steam- 
ers carrying mail are under heavy penalties if they do 
not move on certain dates. It is his opinion that if rail 
earriers would recognize some responsibility and allow 
reasonable time in which to bring freight to the seaboard, 
and live up to that time, ships would be able to provide 
a better and more efficient service. 


The exporters of flour shipping on local bills for export 
testified that it is not possible for them to clear freight 
from terminals of respondents in five days at any time 
under conditions that exist at the port of New York. It 
is shown that flour must be unloaded and inspected before 
it is available for delivery to vessels. The requirements 
of the New York Produce Exchange and of foreign nations 
make inspection imperative, and blending and repacking 
is also required in many cases. It is insisted that exi- 
gencies of the flour business are such that flour in re- 
spondents’ cars at the terminals is as unavailable to the 
exporter as though the cars had not reached the ter- 
minals. Free time is computed from the first 7 o’clock 
a. m. after notice of arrival of goods is sent, and it is 
asserted by flour exporters that many times when notice 
is sent the cars are in the outer yards of respondents 
and not available to them. Storage is assessed up to 
the day of delivery, provided the carrier accepts the ex- 
porter’s delivery order. It is shown that lighterage de- 
partments of respondents require at least two days’ time 
to effect delivery, and in many instances they reserve the 
right to, and do, demand four days’ time. It is insisted 
that New York flour exporters do everything in their 
power to have all cars unloaded immediately upon arrival 
at the terminals, because the flour is not available for 
export until it is unloaded. The inspection is not for the 
purpose of effecting a sale, as practically all export flour 
has been sold previous to its arrival at New York. These 
exporters contend that flour on port bills for export is 
not delivered until it is unloaded where it may be in- 
spected, and that the assessment of storage charges prev- 
ious to such unloading is unlawful. That question is not 
presented here for determination. 


Numerous exhibits were filed by flour exporters to show 
irregularities in the rail movements to the ports. 

These shippers testified that when notice of arrival is. 
received some time is required for necessary office routine 
and furnishing lighterage disposition orders, also that 
they require five days’ free time to accomplish necessary 
inspection and examination and that it is impossible to 
clear shipments for export from carrier’s terminals in 
New York in five days. However, as stated in our report 
in Hold Freight Free Time, supra, the amount of time 
to be accorded this traffic is not properly to be determined 
by the purely commercial conveniences and exigencies of 
the flour trade. 

Flour moving on through export bills is not required to 
be inspected. It is sold under recognized brands. It is 
shown that it is a necessity of the business, especially of 
the country miller, that flour be shipped under through 
export bills. His flour is sold f. o. b. the mill, and the 
through freight charges are added. Storage charges must 
be paid by the exporter. The Washburn-Crosby Company, 
since the outbreak of the war, has had representatives in 
New York who attempt to expedite the movement of the 
flour from Minneapolis and Buffalo and to assist in its 
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movement from respondents’ terminals to ship side. A 
witness for this company filed an exhibit showing ship- 
ments made from Minneapolis and Buffalo on through 
bills via New York. The exhibit in brief shows that the 
variation in time transit from Minneapolis was from 6 to 
58 days, and from Buffalo 2 to 34 days. The witness was 
of opinion that under present conditions or under normal 
conditions practically every carload of flour would incur 
demurrage charges at New York under the provision for 
five days’ free time. 

The Millers National Federation, an organization of 
flour millers and exporters at interior points throughout 


the country, insist that there should be no limitation of 


free time at the ports of the country on shipments mov- 
ing under through export bills of lading; that the existing 
free time at the Atlantic ports is unlawful, as shipments 
on arrival at the terminals are not delivered and delivery 
cannot be accomplished short of the billed destinations; 
that shipments on through bills are in transit at the ports; 
and that there is nothing that the shipper in the interior 
can do to expedite the movement. It is recognized by the 
federation that the issue in this proceeding is as to the 
justification of the respondents for the proposed reduc- 
tion in free time from 15 to 5 days. It wants it to be 
understood, however, that its appearance in this pro- 
ceeding is not to be construed as a waiver of its right to 
test the lawfulness of any limitation of free time on ship- 
ments of flour moving through the ports under through 
export bills of lading. The question of the lawfulness of 
storage or demurrage charges at the ports on traffic mov- 
ing to foreign destinations under through bills of lading 
has been passed upon in New York Produce Exchange vs. 
B. & O. R. R., 46 I. C. C., 671 (The Traffic World, Oct. 
27, 1917, p. 865), and is also pending for determination 
in another proceeding before the Commission, In the 
Matter of Bills of Lading, Docket No. 4844. 
At the hearing the chief exporters of steel products 
withdrew their protest and acquiesced in the proposed 
tariff going into effect. 
Exporters of shoe machinery, oil, matches, paper, ma- 
chinery, rugs, shovels, hand agricultural implements, lawn 
mowers, lumber, axles and springs, bolts and nuts, pumps, 
steel bars and beams, and steel sheets were represented, 
and exhibits were filed showing the variation in deliver- 
ies of shipments at New York from various points. It is 
sufficient to refer only to two of them as illustrative. In 
1916 an exporter ordered seven carloads of shovels to be 
transported to New York for export. The cars were from 
6 to 48 days in transit from Charleroi, Pa., 480 miles from 
New York. The average time in transit was 25 days. The 
same exporter ordered shipped to New York, in 1916 and 
1917, 60 carloads of bolts and nuts from North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. The cars were from 3 to 19 days in transit. 
The average time was 6 days. The distance is 439 miles. 
It is further shown by protestants that there are very 
frequently serious delays in making delivery at the port 
of New York after the shipments arrive at the terminals. 
For example, it is shown by Swift & Company that two 
cars of packing house products were billed from Chicago 
via the Grand Trunk and Lehigh Valley for the French 
line steamer Espagne, scheduled to sail on January 6, 
1917. The cars arrived at the Jersey City terminal Janu- 
ary 1, or six days ahead of the advertised sailing date, 
and about eight days-after shipment. A lighterage order 
was lodged with the Lehigh Valley January 2, calling for 
delivery January 4, allowing 48 hours for the purpose. 
The delivery was not effected, and the property missed 
the vessel. It was returned to Jersey City and redelivered 
on January 15 for the French line steamer Chicago, sail- 
ing January 18. The failure in terminal service delayed 
_the shipment from the permitted delivery date of Janu- 
ary 4 to January 15, or 11 days. Another car was shipped 
from Chicago November 25, 1916, and arrived in New York 
via the Erie on December 16. It was billed to move on 
the Quebec line steamer sailing December 18. It arrived 
two days before the sailing date. Owing to the failure of 
the Erie to make delivery at the port, the car was not 
placed alongside the ship within the permit time, and 
the freight had to be held until the next sailing date, 
which was February 3, 1917. The car was held under 
storage from January 4, 1917, until January 30, 1917. 

At the hearing a_controversy arose as to the time 
storage charges on export traffic cease. The proposed 
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schedule of the Erie Railroad Company has the following 
provision respecting free time on export freight moving 
under through export bills of lading. 


Freight covered by through export bills of lading will be held 
in warehouses or in cars at Croxton, N. J., Jersey City, N. J., 
or Weehawken, N. J., free of charge for period not exceeding 
five days, exclusive of day of arrival; thereafter the storage 
charges as per Rule 3 will be applied. 


The provision in the suspended schedule of the Erie 
Railroad Company respecting freight movement under 
bills of lading to the port for export is as follows: 


Freight which under the rules named in this tariff is entitled 


to free lighterage consigned in shipping order and bill of lading 
for export will be held free of ae in warehouses or in cars 
at Jersey City or Weehawken, N. J., for a period of five diuys, 
exclusive of day of arrival; thereaiter the storage charge as 


per Rule 3 will be applied. 


Rule 3 referred to does not specify the time when sior- 
age charges on export shipments will cease, nor is there a 
provision in any schedules of the Erie which names such 
time. The above provision, with the exception of points 
where shipments will be held, is substantially the same 
as contained in schedules of each of the respondents 
reaching the port of New York. 

It is the contention of protestants that under schedules 
now in effect, and under the suspended schedules, storage 


‘ charges are assessable to the time shipments are de- 


livered alongside vessels. Certain defendants stated that 
the practice was not to collect storage charges after con- 
signees had ordered their freight to ship side, or the 
ship’s permit to load had been received by them. Ntu- 
merous bills for storage charges were submitted by pro- 
testants showing that certain of the respondents had 
made charges after orders of shippers had been tendered 
and accepted. The practices of respondents in this re- 
gard are not uniform. So far as the schedules are con- 
cerned they do not provide that storage charges shall 
cease at any particular time, and in practice some of the 
respondents charge storage until the shipments. reach 
ship side, and some do not make any charge after the 
receipt and acceptance of the order to move shipments 
from terminals. It was agreed at the hearing that the 
respondents should submit a statement to the Commis- 
sion as to their construction of the free time schedules 
and state whether storage charges are collected after 
ship’s permit to load is secured, in case shipments move 
under through export bills of lading, or the shipments are 
ordered to ship side under local bills for export. The 
statement was submitted; but it does not show that stor- 
age charges will cease on the date the ship’s permit is 
issued, or when the consignee tenders his order. Among 
other things not necessary to consider the statement in 
explanation of the operation of the free time rule at New 
York contains the following: 


If the order for delivery to steamship line is tendered and 
accepted by the railroad which permits delivery to the steam- 
ship line prior to the expiration of the free time period * * * 
no storage charge is made. 


It will be noted that the practice under the free time 
schedules is no more certain than the schedules them- 
selves. Whether storage charges shall accrue after notice 
is given is made to depend on two contingencies: On 
the acceptance by the railroad of the order, and if the 
time given permits delivery within the free time. Stor- 
age charges should cease on the date the order of the 
shipper is tendered to the rail carrier, or on the date 
the ship’s permit to load is received by such carrier. It 
is to be remembered that the shipper must secure the 
ship captain’s permit to load before he orders his ship- 
ment to ship side, and in case of through billed shipments 
the ship’s permit to load is given the rail carriers’ repre- 
sentative. If there is any delay in delivery to ship side 
after the receipt of the permit, or the order of the ship- 
per, it is due to the neglect of the rail carrier to complete 
the transportation its tariffs and rates provide for. Any 
rule or practice that continues storage charges after the 
tender to the rail carrier by the shipper of an order to 
move his shipments to ship side, or after receipt by the 
rail carrier of the vessel’s permit to load, is unreasonable. 

Have the respondents justified the reduction in time 
which they propose? 


These are extraordinary times. Our nation has entered 


respe: 
Stance 
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the great war that has been raging in Europe for more 
than three years. Shippers of the country are now and 
have been for more than a year, experiencing car short- 
ages, terminal congestion, and transportation difficulties 
to an extent never before known. The Commission, in 
recognition of the untoward conditions, has in numerous 
recent cases sanctioned increased demurrage and storage 
charges and permitted reductions in free time to the end 
that freight cars should be kept on the move, and de- 
mands of shippers and receivers of freight measurably 
complied with. As before stated, for a great many years 
the exporters were allowed unlimited free time at the 
ports in which to provide for transshipment of freight 
from car to vessel. In the year 1914 the free time was 
made 60 days; the following year it was made 30 days, 
and the next year 15 days. Exporters of the country have 
generally acquiesced in the reductions of time so far 
made, in the hope that transportation conditions would 
improve and that needed cars would be released to trans- 
port both the domestic and foreign commerce of the na- 
tion. It appears that under the most favorable conditions 
at the port of New York five days’ free time is about as 
short as could with justice be made on export shipments. 
The lighterage departments of respondents now demand 
from two to four days to make delivery from their ter- 
minals to ship side, and there frequently are untoward 
delays in getting cars from terminal yards and piers for 
loading in lighters or on floats. Present conditions may 
continue for some time. Even if peace is declared at an 
early date it will probably take a long time for the nations 
of the world to regain normal conditions. Some exporters 
expect largely increased shipments after the war is at an 
end. There will be no export shipments of war munitions 
in times of peace; but rehabilitation of devasted regions 
abroad and the demand for food and other supplies will 
doubtless continue shipments to Europe in increased 
quantities for some time to come. 


It is unfortunate that so large a part of the foreign 
commerce of the country moves through one port, and 
that one where conditions are unfavorable for expeditious 
handling. If the foreign commerce of the country may in 
the future be so directed as to relieve the congested con- 
ditions at New York, which, as stated by one of respond- 
ent’s witnesses, are chronic, surely it is a matter of some 
time before changes in the routes of ships and ports which 
they shall serve can be made. The respondents which 
reach New York would probably be the first to object to 
any change of conditions that would divert traffic from 
them. If shipowners should decide at once to erect piers 
on the New Jersey shore, where it is stated in this record 
there is ample vacant land, a year or more would be 
required to build them and to dredge water approaches. 
In the meantime exporters who find it necessary to send 
their shipments through New York must do so under ex- 
isting conditions. 


The free time at the terminals in New York on domestic 
shipments is now five days; shortly to be reduced to 48 
hours; and it is asserted by respondents that there is no 
reason why there should be longer free time on export 
shipments; and that any longer time than that applicable 
to domestic traffic is in the nature of a gratuity or con- 
cession which the carriers may grant but which this Com- 
mission may not legally require. The circumstances and 
conditions which are controlling with respect to export 
traffic are substantially dissimilar from those which ob- 
tain with respect to domestic traffic. The rates of re- 
spondents provide for the carriage of export traffic to ship 
side; therefore, the transportation undertaken by them is 
not completed when. the freight arrives at the New Jer- 
sey terminals. It has long been recognized as a necessity 
of export business that sufficient time, within reasonable 
limits, must be given to enable the export shipper to ac- 
cumulate his cargo and arrange for its receipt by the 
vessel. Under existing conditions, after such arrange- 
ments have been made, the carriers themselves require 
from two to four days to make delivery by lighter or car 
float from their Jersey shore terminals to ship side and 
thus complete the transportation which they hold them- 
selves out to perform under the published freight rate. It 
will thus be seen that any rule which did not make allow- 
ance for the reasonable necessities of the situation with 
respect to export traffic would in practically every in- 
Stance result in improper and unjust assessment of stor- 
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age charges against the shipper. Export traffic must be 
forwarded from the inland point in ample time to reach 
the port not only previous to the sailing of a vessel, but 
a sufficient time in advance of such sailing to enable re- 
spondents to effect vessel delivery. No such condition 
exists with respect to domestic freight, because, ordinar- 
ily, it is a matter of indifference to a consignee on what 
particular day the domestic freight may reach its destina- 
tion. Delay in transportation of domestic shipments does 
not necessarily result in imposing demurrage charges 
upon the consignee, for, in general, there is no reason 
why he cannot remove his traffic from the carrier’s prop- 
erty as well at one time as at another. Another essential 
difference between the domestic and export traffic is that 
domestic traffic is not transported beyond the terminal 
by a separate water carrier. It is true that domestic ship- 
ments are lightered to destinations in New York City, 
but they have two days’ free time after delivery at 
destination. : 

This Commission has frequently expressed the view that 
carriers are justified in establishing such car service rules 
as will tend toward the prompt release of equipment; that 
storage charges represent in part compensation to the 
carriers for the use\of their equipment beyond such rea- 
sonable time as may be necessary to remove the traffic _ 
and in part a penalty for the failure of the shipper to act 
promptly in that direction; that the business of carriers 
is transportation and not storage, and that the shipper 
has no legal right to use a car as a warehouse; and that 
it is in the interest of shippers as well as carriers that 
all cars be released as promptly as possible. 

There can be nothing clearer at this time than that it is 
all important that freight cars be kept moving and ter- 
minal congestion obviated. Any reasonable action upon 
the part of carriers in that direction is manifestly in the 
public interest, and should not only be approved but en- 
couraged by the Commission. Shippers are everywhere 
demanding that the carriers of the country shall furnish 
more and better transportation facilities. Just at this 
time, for reasons too well known.to require detailed dis- 
cussion, it is difficult if not impossible to secure addi- 
tional cars or make extensive enlargements of terminal 
facilities within a reasonable time. Therefore, the only 
alternative is to make the existing equipment serve to 
the maximum. 

This record shows that the average detention of cars 
loaded with export freight at the port of New York is 
now about eight and one-half days. In dealing with_a 
situation of this kind, the average condition is to be con- 
sidered in arriving at proper conclusions rather than the 
unusual or extraordinary instances which result in deten- 
tions for materially longer periods than the average. The 
free time now allowed at this port on coastwise traffic is 


- 10 days. With respect to transfer from cars to ship, there 


is no substantial difference between export and coastwise 
traffic. 

From a consideration of the whole record, we are of the 
opinion, and find, that the respondents have justified a 
reduction in the free time allowed on export traffic at the 
port of New York to 10 days. In this view, an order will 
be entered requiring cancellation of the suspended tariffs 
proposing the 5-day period, without prejudice to the filing 
of new schedules providing for free time of not less than 
10 days, which may be done upon 5 days’ notice. 

While conditions at the other north Atlantic ports are 
not shown to be so congested, these ports have always 
had the same free time on export traffic as the port of 
New York, which relationship should not be changed. 


Gulf Ports 


Conditions with respect to handling export shipments 
at ports on the Gulf of Mexico are different from those 
that obtain at the north Atlantic ports. There is no con- 
gestion of export traffic at any of the Gulf ports, and, 
except for limited periods, there has been none for two 
years. _ There is not now and has not been any holding 
of export freight in cars of respondents at inland points 
to await transportation to the ports. The same free time 
applies to coastwise as to export traffic. The evidence 
for the most part is with respect to export shipments, 
and hereinafter reference will be had to that traffic, but 
it will be understood to include coastwise. 

Export shipments move to the Gulf ports under through 
export bills of lading, port bills marked for export, and 
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local bills. With respect to shipments under local bills, 
if the consignees at the ports decide to export the traffic 
after its arrival and before it leaves the possession of the 
carrier, they may do so, and export rates and rules and 
regulations as to free time on export traffic will apply. 
There is no limitation of time that shipments moving 
under through export bills of lading may be held at the 
ports of New Orleans, Mobile, or Pensacola without 
charge. The respondents do not propose, in the sched- 
ules under suspension, to change that practice. It is as- 
serted by respondents that there is little holding of 
through billed freight in cars at the ports; that the ship- 
ments are billed to certain ship agents and the cars 
move directly to the proper wharves and are promptly 
unloaded. 

Export rates at all Gulf ports apply to ship side and 
respondents make delivery there. The free time allowed 
at the ports on traffic billed locally, but afterwards ex- 
ported, it is asserted by respondents, is to enable ex- 
porters to give disposition of shipments. Delivery to 
ship side after disposition order is given is made by or at 
the expense of respondents. Any charges that accrue 
after the order is given are assessed against the carrier 
enjoying the road haul. 

During normal conditions of transportation on land and 
sea much the l-rger volume of export shipments is made 
under through bills of lading. During the abnormal con- 
ditions that have existed for the past two years a larger 
volume has moved under bills to the ports. The change 
in manner of billing has been brought about by shortage 
of cars, irregular and uncertain sailings of vessels, and 
the inability of exporters to secure and hold space therein. 


Previous to the year 1907 the free time allowed on ship- 
ments billed to Mobile and New Orleans and afterward 
exported was 20 days. In that year it was reduced to 10 
days, and it is now proposed to reduce it to 5 days. 


Under rules of respondents shipments on through ex- 
port bills of lading cannot be made from interior points 
unless and until the exporter .obtains a permit from the 
carrier which specifies the time that the shipment must 
be made before the vessel sails. It appears that some of 
the respondents issue such permits in case shipments are 
made to the port and marked for export, and some do 
not. Of course, on local shipments to the port which are 
afterward exported no permit is required. The respond- 
ents show that the permit system has been in effect since 
1914 and assert that it is a precautionary measure which 
has been effective to prevent congestion at the ports. 


Conditions with respect to the handling of export ship- 
ments are not the same at each of the Gulf ports. Trans- 
fer from wharves and docks to vessels is substantially the 
same. There is very little loading in vessels from lighters 
at any of the Gulf ports. It is not necessary to show in 
detail here the facilities of each port and the manner in 
which the traffic is handled. It is sufficient to describe 


them in a general way. 


At New Orleans practically the entire wharf system is 
controlled by the state of Louisiana. The governor ap- 
points a board of commissioners of the port of New Or- 
leans, hereinafter called the “dock board,” which has 
direct control of the wharves and docks of the city. There 
are over 12 miles of docks and wharves on the river front 
of the city. They occupy a narrow strip of land along 
the bank of the Mississippi River. There is no additional 
space in front of the city upon which to erect wharves or 
warehouses. The wharves are connected by paved drive- 
ways, and many of them are covered by sheds to protect 
merchandise from the elements. In addition to the public 
docks there are railroad-owned docks and wharves at 
Westwego and Chalmette, some distance from New Or- 
leans; Stuyvesant docks, near one end of the public 
wharves; and at Algiers and Gretna, La., all of which 
are included in the port of New Orleans. New Orleans 
is situated about 110 miles from where the Mississippi 
River empties into the Gulf of Mexico, and it requires 
about 12 hours for a boat to make the trip from the mouth 
of the river to the wharves. 


A large part of the export traffic through New Orleans 
passes over the public docks. The revenue received from 


rent of ship space, storage, etc., is expended by the dock 
board in maintenance and for improvements and better- 


ments. 


Wharves that extend over the water ‘cannot be 
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loaded to exceed 250 pounds per square foot, and thse 
built on the battures not to exceed 500 pounds. 

The public docks at New Orleans are not reached by 
the rails of respondents. They are served by the Pu lic 
Belt Railroad. After shipments have been placed by the 
Public Belt 48 hours’ free time is allowed for unloading. 
Before the Public Belt will receive cars loaded with ex. 
port freight from respondents the exporter must show a 
ship agent’s permit to unload the shipment on the wharf 
assigned to the vessel. 

At Mobile each railroad has its own docks and wharves 
which are used as freight depots. There are also docks 
owned by the city and by private interests. The aggre. 
gate storage capacity is ample for all business offered. 
Export and coastwise freight must be delivered direct to 
the vessels, stored on wharves or in ship-side warehouses 
under the custody of the carrier, and under proper cuar- 
anty of coastwise or export movement if they are to be 
allowed 10 days’ free time at the port. Comparatively 
much more freight is stored on wharves and docks at Mo- 
bile than at New Orleans. The port rules at Mobile per- 
mit of the storage. If traffic moves to Mobile under local 
bills the exporter must give notice within 48 hours after 
its arrival of his intention to export it, or the usual free 
time of 48 hours will be applied. 

At: Pensacola the wharves and docks are owned and 
operated by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany. Lumber, timber, and other forest products and 
naval stores are the principal articles exported. Three 
and four days’ free time is now allowed on this traffic. 
The rule is that if a consignee receives three carloads or 
less on any one day the free time thereon will be 72 
hours, and 96 hours on each car over three received dur- 
ing any one day. Previous to the time the three and four 
day rule was established the free time allowed was 10 
days. Some years ago a few lumber brokers in Pensacola 
were found to be taking advantage of the 10-day rule to 
hold cars for unreasonable periods. The superintendent 
of the Louisvillé & Nashville at Pensacola called a meet- 
ing of representatives of shippers, and after consultation 
it was agreed that all concerned would be benefited if 
the free time was reduced. Accordingly an exception as 
to the free time on lumber, forest products, and naval 
stores was incorporated in Louisville & Nashville and 
Gulf, Florida & Alabama demurrage and storage sched- 
ules. At the hearing a representative of the port of Pen- 
sacola asked that the free time on lumber and naval 
stores be made the same as at the other ports, because 
the shorter time was unjustly discriminatory against that 
port. There is not sufficient evidence in this record to 
permit of a determination of that question. In view of 
the finding herein, Pensacola will be in a more favorable 
situation in this regard than it has been for some years 
without complaint from its exporters, so far as the records 
of the Commission disclose. 

At Gulfport, Miss., there are practically no exports ex- 
cept lumber. The loading on ships is from cars or barges, 
and frequently the loading is upon schooners and other 
sailing vessels. The free time now allowed is 5 days on 
lumber originating at all points except Hattiesburg, Lum- 
berton, and Laurel, Miss., which have 10 days. Most of 
the lumber shipped via Gulfport reaches that port from 
comparatively short distance points, although some ship- 
ments are made from farther distances on lines of the 
Louisville & Nashville and Illinois Central. Gulfport 
interests testified that 5 days’ free time on lumber for 
export was sufficient under the conditions that exist at 
that port. There is no showing as to the time lumber is 
held in cars at this port. There is at this time very little 
export business being done at Gulfport. The question of 
the propriety of the 10 days’ free time now in effect on 
shipments from the points above named is involved in 
another proceeding. (Newman Lumber Co. vs. G. & S. I. 
R. R. Co.) Dockev No. 9204. 


At Galveston practically all export traffic is handled by 
the Galveston Wharf Company, which owns and operates 
a railroad connecting the terminals of respondents with 
about 6 miles of docks-and wharves on the bay front of 
the city owned by the wharf company. That company 
allots to each steamship company such space as may be 
agreed upon for handling all the latter’s traffic at the 
port. For example, the Leyland line has been assigned 
to what is known as “pier 10,” and all traffic from each 
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of the railroads going to that line is delivered to the 
wharf company and switched by it to pier 10. Very little 
export. traffic is handled over. the docks of the Southern 
Pacific Company at Galveston. Demurrage is computed 
under a four-day average agreement plan. The published 
rule is that four days of 24 hours each free time will be 
allowed on each car. It is also provided that “free time 
will commence at 7 a. m. on the second day following 
the day on which railroad notice of arrival is sent by 
U. S. mail or delivered by messenger.” In substance the 
rule grants five days’ free time on each car. It is ex- 
plained in the rules that 24 hours’ additional from the 
first 7 a. m. is allowed for the purpose of providing for 
delays in switching, placing, or unloading cars. At Gal- 
yeston in case export shipments are billed through the 
ship agent pays any demurrage charges that may accrue; 
and on traffic billed locally for export, or consequently 
exported after being shipped to the port locally, the con- 
signee at the port pays the charges. The consignee of 
traffic billed locally must notify the carrier within 48 
hours after arrival of the shipment that he desires to 
export it. If such notice is not given, the shipment is 
treated as local, and rates and demurrage charges are 
assessed accordingly. There does not seem to be a sim- 
ilar rule in effect at New Orleans. That is to say, under 
the practice at the latter port an exporter may bill his 
shipment to tke port and there hold it until the eighth or 
ninth day; and then if he decides to export it he is 
allowed to do so, and the carrier assesses the export rate 
and gives him the benefit of the free time applicable to 
export traffic. Rules with respect to free time on export 
trafic are the same at Port Arthur, Bolivar, and Texas 
City, Tex., as at Galveston. 


It is proposed in the suspended schedules to reduce to 
5 days the free time of 10 days now allowed on coal for 
ships’ bunkers, hereinafter called “bunker coal,” at New 
Orleans, Mobile, and Pensaccla. Bunker coal is not prop- 
erly to be considered export iraffic, and the proposed re- 
duction with respect to it will hereinafter receive separate 
consideration. 


The respondents assert that the proposed reduction in 
time is for the purpose of securing more prompt release 
of cars. Their witnesses state that the reduction in free 
time from 20 to 10 days in 1907 had the effect of releasing 
tue equipment sooner than theretofore. They express the 
opinion that a further reduction at this time will result in 
no undue hardship to exporters via the Gulf ports, and 
that at the same time it will result in a very considerable 
saving of cars. An assistant freight traffic manager of 
the Southern Pacific lines at New Orleans testified that 
the recent increases in demurrage charges had resulted in 
more prompt release of cars throughout the state of Louis- 
iana. He was of opinion that this demonstrates that 
whether free time is reduced or demurrage charges are 
increased consignees will devise some means of unloading 
equipment more promptly. The foreign freight agent of 
the Southern Railway at New Orleans testified that he 
believed that exporters can accommodate themselves to 
the proposed 5 days’ free time the same as they accom- 
modated themselves to the reduction from 20 to 10 days 
10 years ago; that exporters stated when the reduction to 
10 days was proposed that it would be impossible to do 
business through New Orleans on that basis; and that 
they are now doing an increased business under the re- 
duced time. He expressed the opinion that any detention 
of cars to exceed 5 days at New Orleans is due to the 
fact that the exporter has not booked ship space, and is, 
therefore, not able to order his freight to ship side; and 
that if he has his.contract with the steamship company 
it is merely a matter of ordering the car through the 
carrier when it arrives, and the carrier getting a permit 
from the steamship line and making delivery; and that if 
an exporter has not engaged ship space: he is using rail- 
road cars as warehouses. 


During the months of October, November, and Decem- 
ber, 1913, and January, February, and March, 1914, there 
were about 16,000 carloads of export traffic received at 
the ports of New Orleans and Mobile, and for a similar 
period in 1916-17 about 17,000. Of the total number of 
cars received in the above periods, 7,924 were released 
before the free time began to run. There appears to have 
beer an improvement in the matter of release of cars dur- 
Ing he latter period. There was a decrease of export 
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shipments of lumber and forest products in 1916-17, but 
there was an increase of shipments of miscellaneous 
freight. The detention of cars is less at Mobile than at 
New Orleans. At the latter point, as near as can be 
ascertained from exhibits on file, the average detention 
at the time of hearing on all export traffic is a little over 
three days, except that detention of cars on shipments 
moving under through bills of lading is not shown. An 
exhibit on file shows that the Southern Railway trans- 
ported 327 cars of export freight to New Orleans during 
the month of January, 1917; that the shipments all passed 
over the public wharves; that 271 of the cars were re- 
leased within five days; and that only 56 were held over 
five days. 

It is contended by respondents that the best evidence of 
exporters’ ability to_release all cars within the proposed 
free time of five days is the very large percentage of cars 
that are now released within that time. 

The respondents assert that wharfage space allotted to 
vessels is ample to accommodate any freight that may be 
loaded at New Orleans;. and that detention of cars at that 
port or Mobile is due to the fact that shipments are con- 
signed locally before vessel space has been secured; and 
that shipments are held in cars until free time on the 
wharves begins. It was stated by representatives of re- 
spondents that consignees in New Orleans were using 
cars for warehouse purposes; that they made sales while 
the freight was in the car; and that freight was held in 
cars to await the making of vessel contracts for space. 
With respect to these statements no instance where any 
of the things stated had been done was given, nor was 
evidence submitted as to the character and kind of freight 
that was so held at the port. It is further asserted by 
respondents that inasmuch as the dock board at New 
Orleans allows 15 days’ free time on the wharves previous 
to the arrival of a vessel in which to accumulate its cargo, 
any delay in giving disposition orders at that port is due 
to the neglect of the exporter. 

Protestants show that at the present time aboyt 40 per 
cent of the export business at New Orleans and Mobile is 
handled under through export bills; that the same service 
is rendered at the port no matter how the traffic is billed; 
and that respondents do not recognize that-there is any 
hardship in caring for the through billed shipments in 
their cars, warehouses, or on their wharves without 
charge for demurrage or storage. It is insisted by these 
protestants that the proposed reduction in free time will 
not result in more prompt release of cars; and that it 
will serve no purpose except to impose undue and un- 
reasonable charges on the traffic of the port and widen 
the existing discrimination between the shipper located 
in the interior who handles his export business under 
through bills and the exporter at the port who bills his 
foreign shipments to point of transshipment. 


It is also asserted by protestants that there is not now 
and never has been wharf space on the public docks in 
New Orleans on, which cars containing export shipments 
can be unloaded within five days. It was testified to by 
an exporter of staves and other forest products that it 
is not possible, in many cases, to secure from a steamship 
agent the necessary authorization to enable a carrier to 
move cars to the wharves before the expiration of the 
present 10-day rule. An order may be asked for by the 
exporter and the steamship agent will not issue it, because 
the wharf space is fully occupied by other traffic. 


It is stated by a representative of the dock board that 
it is physically impossible to use the public docks for 
storage, because they occupy such a narrow strip of land; 
that the sheds which are erected on the docks are for the 
protection of merchandise in transit only; and that the 
granting of free time for the accumulation of part cargoes 
is to facilitate the loading of the vessel after it reaches 
the dock. It is shown py the protestants that the greater 
part of the tonnage of export freight handled at New Or- 
leans passes over the public docks with such limited space 
that the traffic must be kept moving in order to prevent 
congestion. 


The Galveston’ Commercial Association, a protestant 
against the proposed reduction of 10 to 5 days on cotton- 
seed cake and meal, which is the only change proposed at 
Galveston, contends that while it is interested in having 
established and maintained the same free time at all the 
ports in the country, it is particularly concerned that the 
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free time at the Gulf ports shall be the same. As before 
stated, under rules in effect at Galveston steamship agents 
assume demurrage that may accrue on traffic moving 
under through export bills of lading, and an average 
agreement plan is operated, except on grain, bunker coal, 
and cottonseed products. The average agreement is 
nominally four days, but, as previously explained, is actu- 
ally five days. When the agreement was entered into by 
steamship agents and carriers with respect to through- 
billed shipments, the carriers also established a like 
arrangement for local-billed export shipments. It is shown 
that the average detention of cars of cottonseed products 
for the period of one year previous to the agreement was 
4.2 days, and after the agreement went into effect the 
average detention was 2.8 days. In an exhibit filed by a 
representative of the Galveston Bay lines it is shown that 
during the period of six months ended March 31, 1917, 
5,487 carloads of cottonseed cake and meal were handled 
at Galveston. Of that number 1,763 cars were released in 
the first 5-day period, 3,416 in the second 5-day period, 
and 308 cars were held to exceed 10 days. The average 
detention was 7.35 days. It is further shown that from 
September 1, 1914, to August 31, 1915, the average deten- 
tion of cars loaded with cottonseed cake and meal was 
7.2 days, and that from September 1, 1915, to August 31, 
1916, 8.38 days. The witness submitting the exhibits ex- 
pressed the opinion that if a 5-day rule was made ap- 
plicable to this traffic, there would be a material reduc- 
tion in the daily average car detention. 

A witness for the Galveston protestants testified that, 
in his opinion, good results would follow from a reduction 
of free time on cottonseed cake and meal; but, because 
it is necessary to grind the cake at the port and sack the 
cake and meal to prepare it for exportation, the time 
should be made not less than six days, under an average 
agreement. This witness was also of opinion that the 
reduction in free time proposed by the carriers at New 
Orleans would be a good thing for commerce generally. 

Galveston interests also insist that the average agree- 
ment plan now in effect at that port should be made ap- 
plicable at all Gulf ports. It is asserted that conditions 
at each of the ports are so nearly alike; that each com- 
petes with the other for export business; and that a 
shorter free time at one port than another is unjustly 
discriminatory. 

While it might be advisable from purely commercial 
considerations for respondents to establish and maintain 
the same free time and storage rules and charges at all 
the ports of the country from Galveston to Boston, condi- 
tions at the various ports must govern. It is clear that 
what is reasonable under the conditions at one port might 
be unreasonable at another, where entirely different con- 
ditions exist. Free time allowances on export freight at 
the ports are to be justified, if at all, because it requires 
some time to arrange for the transfer of freight from rail 
to ocean carriers. Requirements in this respect at New 
York are entirely different from those at the Gulf ports. 
Exporters at.the north Atlantic ports haye for many years 
had longer free time than has been granted at the Gulf 
ports with respect to shipments moving to the port and 
subsequently exported. On this record it cannot be found 
that the difference in time is unjustly discriminatory 
against the Gulf ports or exporters who do business at or 
send their traffic through those ports. 

As to the contention of the Galveston Commercial Asso- 
ciation with respect to the average agreement, it is to 
be remembered that the agreement at Galveston was 
entered into, so far as through billed traffic is concerned, 


by the assumption by ship agents of any demurrage » 


charges that might accrue. Whether ship agents at the 
other Gulf ports can be induced to enter into such an 
arrangement does not appear. On this record there is 
nothing from which to find that am average agreement 
such as is in effect at Galveston would be reasonable 
and should be required at New Orleans, Mobile or Pen- 
sacola. 

The greatest detention of cars at the Gulf ports ap- 
pears to be at New Orleans, and if there is any abuse 
of the present free time rule there it probably exists 
because of the want of a single and simple rule with 
respect to shipments billed to the port and afterward 
exported. As before explained, at New Orleans a ship- 
ment may be made to a consignee, and if at any time 
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before expiration of the free time he desires to export 
it he may do so and the export rates and free time are 
applied. At the other ports the consignee must notify 
the carrier within 48 hours after arrival of the shipment 
that he desires to export it. At the Atlantic ports if 
the shipment is billed locally, not marked for export, it 
is treated as a local shipment even though after its ar- 
rival it is exported. The respondents which serve New 
Orleans should provide a rule that within 48 hours after 
the arrival of a shipment at the port the shipper must 
notify the carrier of his desire to export it or local rates 
and demurrage rules will be applied. 

Upon consideration of the facts and circumstances of 
record respecting the movement of export traffic through 
the Gulf ports, and of the exigencies of the existing car 
supply situation hereinbefore outlined, we are of the 
opinion, and find, that the respondents have justified a 
reduction of the free time accorded at such ports to seven 
days. In arriving at this period we have in view the 
preservation of a substant.:al parity between the ports 
of Galveston and New Orleans. As this record shows, the 
operation of the average agreement in effect at Galveston, 
where no change is proposed, permits of from seven to 
eight days’ free time, and we have in many cases recog- 
nized the competitive conditions as between these ports. 


Bunker Coal. 


The proposed reduction of the 10 days’ free time now 
allowed on shipments of export and bunker coal to 5 
days is to be applicable at the ports of New Orleans, 
Mobile and Pensacola. There is very little export coal 
business done at these ports. The chief interest of coal 
dealers is in the fuel-coal supply for ships. The method 
of handling coal at Pensacola is different from that at 
New Orleans and Mobile. At Pensacola coal is dumped 
by the Louisville & Nashville direct from cars into ships’ 
bunkers. The coal-dumping facilities are owned by that 
carrier and its rates include unloading into ships’ bunkers. 
At New Orleans and Mobile ccal is unloaded at the ex- 
pense of the carriers from cars into barges owned by 
coal dealers. The barges are towed by and at the expense 
of coal dealers to shipside and the coal is loaded into 
bunkers by means of floating elevators also owned and 
operated by dealers. 

There are three concerns which do most of the bunker- 
coal business at New Orleans, namely, W. G. Coyle & 
Co., Incorporated, the River Coal Company and the New 
Orleans Coal Company. These three companies do about 
95 per cent of the business. Practically all the coal han- 
dled by Coyle & Co. is delivered by the Illinois Central 
through its tipple at Harahan about 12 miles north of 
This company 
receives some coal from other carriers delivered over 
the Chalmette tipple. This company has its central yard 
located on the river, opposite Canal stret. The River 
Coal Company receives practically all its coal at the 
Chalmette tipple of the Southern Railway, about 9 miles 
south of the foot of Canal street. This company also 
has its assembling yard opposite Canal street. The New 
Orleans Coal Company owns its own tipple, which is 
located at the foot of Walnut street in the city, where 
its assembling yard is also located. Most of the coal han- 
dled by this company moves to New Orleans via the 
Louisville & Nashville. 

The quantity of bunker coal handled at New Orleans 
fluctuates according to shipping conditions. Previsous 
to December, 1916, the largest volume of bunker coal 
was handled by the Monongahela Consolidated Coal & 
Coke Company, which in that month sold its business 
to the River Coal Company. The former company re- 
ceived its coal exclusively by barges which were floated 
down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers from the Pittsburgh- 
Ohio coal district. No coal is now received in New Or- 
leans from the Pittsburgh district, and contracts for 
coal have been transferred from that district to the coal 
districts in the state of Alabama. From 600,000 to 700, 
000 tons of bunker coal are handled annually in New 
Orleans. Since the middle of December, 1916, about five- 
sixths of the bunker-coal tonnage has moved to New 
Orleans by rail; the other one-sixth has been floated in 
barges down the Alabama and Warrior rivers and across 
the Mississippi Sound. Coyle & Co. handle from 15:),000 
to.200,000 tons of bunker coal annually. 

The New Orleans coal dealers own no storage faci’ ities 
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on land, and they assert that storage of coal in any con- 
siderable quantities under conditions that exist at New 
Orieans cannot be done without such large expenditures 
for land, and for loading and unloading, and loss of coal 
in repeated handling as to make the business unprofitable. 
Cozl is now stored in barges or held in cars of respond- 
ents to await loading. The aggregate capacity, in tons, 
of the barges owned by each of the New Orleans coal 
dealers is as follows: 


River Coal Company 
New Orleans Coal Company 
Coyle & Company 

The method of handling coal at the Harahan tipple is 
substantially as follows: The arrival of loaded cars is 
reported to the dealer at once by telephone, which is 
later confirmed by formal notice. When delivery is de- 
sired, the numbers of the cars to be placed on tipple 


tracks are telephoned to the carrier, and the telephone’ 


notification is promptly confirmed in writing. Cars to go 
-to the tipple are usually switched out and delivered on 
tipple tracks within 24 hours after the order is given. 
The coal is dumped by the carrier into the tipple hopper 
and delivered by means of a belt conveyor into barges 
at the rate of about 200 tons per hour from self-dumping 
or hopper cars. If the coal is in stiff-bottom cars, about 
100 tons per hour can be dumped. After orders to place 
cars at the tipple have been given the carrier the coal 
company is advised of the time within which cars will be 
ready for dumping, and barges are required to be placed 
under the tipple conveyor to receive the coal. As soon 
as a barge is loaded it is moved, and when there is more 
coal on hand than will fill another barge another is towed 
into place. After all the barges are filled, or the coal is 
unloaded, they are towed to the assembling yard of the 
dealer. 


The method of handling coal at the Chalmette and 
New Orleans Coal Company tipples is practically the 
same, except that the unloading is less rapid, because 
the Harahan tipple is double track and the others single 
track. From 100 to 125 tons per hour are unloaded from 
self-dumping cars, and from 40 to 50 tons from stiff- bottom 
cars. 


Coyle & Co. is owned by the De Bardeleben Coal Com- 
pany. The latter company owns and operates a coal 
mine at Sipsey, Ala., and practically all the bunker coal 
handled by Coyle & Co. in New Orleans is shipped from 
that mine either by all-rail routes or by rail-and-water 
routes. Sipsey is located about 40 miles northwest of 
Birmingham, Ala., on the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way. Substantially all the coal is routed via the Illinois 
Central, probably because it is more convenient to use 
the latter’s unloading facilities in New Orleans. The 
routing necessitates a haul over the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco from Sipsey to Amory, Miss., thence on a branch 
line to Aberdeen, Miss., at which point shipments are 
turned over to the Illinois Central, which hauls them 
over its Aberdeen branch to Canton, Miss., and thence 
to New Orleans. The distance from Sipsey to New Or- 
leans by the route of movement is about 450 miles. The 
short-line distance from Sipsey to New Orleans is about 
390 miles via the Southern. Coyle & Co. receives a 
large proportion of its coal by water. The movement 
by water necessitates a rail haul of about 17 miles over 
the St.. Louis-San Francisco to a point on the Alabama 
River. The record does not show the distance of the 
haul of the coal handled by the River Coal Company and 
the New Orleans Coal Company, but the movement is 
generally over the lines of one carrier. The River Coal 
Company receives coal from a mine owned by the same 
interests which own it, and it also has private coal cars 
in which shipments are made. 


following exhibit, filed by a representative of Coyle 
©. Shows the movement of coal by rail into New 
«ns for the months named in the years 1915, 1916 
‘917. The “average time en route” shown in the 
' is the time from and including the date of the bill 
ading to and including the date of arrival in New 
cus; the “average disposition time” is the time from 
of arrival in New Orleans until disposition order 
iien; and “average time at New Orleans” is the time 
2 and including date of arrival at New Orleans to 
‘ocluding the date of unloading: 
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Aver- 
age dis- 
position 

time. 


Average 
time at 
at New 

Orleans. 

4.8 


Average 
time 
en route. 


2 ‘ 7.9 
3.5 9 


September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 


Total 


Coco NIOOM=I GO OO000 


* 
oo 


*Average. 


An exhibit was filed by a representative of the River 
Coal Company, which shows receipts of coal, in carloads, 
by it from December 10, 1915, to March 31, 1917, the aver- 
age time en route, and the average detention time at New 
Orleans, as follows: 


4 Average 
Average time 
time 
en route. 


Number 


December, 1916 
January, 1917 
February, 1917 
March, 1917 


WE. gcse eeeaeseake as 1,047 


oan 
el 
Nore 


* 
o 
oo 
bo 


*Average. 


A large part of the coal transported to New Orleans by © 
the Louisville & Nashville is delivered to the New Orleans 
Coal Company. An exhibit was fied by that carrier giv- 
ing receipts of coal for the months of October, November 
and December, 1916, and January, February and March, 
1917, and showing that a total of 1,413 cars were received. 
Of this number 902 were released before the free time 
began to run and a total of 1,271 within five days. 

The River Coal Company and the New Orleans Coal 
Company have each given carriers standing orders that 
on arrival at New Orleans all cars of coal shall be deliv- 
ered to tipple tracks. Coyle & Co. have given no such 
order, and cars are held at the terminals to await dis- 
position. It is contended by respondents that if Coyle & 
Co. were to give a standing order to send cars to the 
Harahan tipple, or to the Chalmette tipple on arrival in 
New Orleans, there would be a material saving of cars. 
The respondents show that Coyle & Co. do substantially 
one-third of'the bunker coal business that is done at New 
Orleans and have about one-fifth of the total available 
barges; that the Harahan tipple is about 12 miles from 
the assembling yard of Coyle & Co., and that cars are 
accumulated in the terminal yards until a sufficient num- 
ber are on hand to warrant sending a tugboat with barges 
to the tipple. * 

The situation at Mobile is not substantially different 
from that at New Orleans. There is a difference in the 
instruments used for handling the coal; but the methods 
are nearly the same, and there seems to be no reason why 
there should be a different free-time rule applicable at 
New Orleans than at Mobile. 

Most of the ships supplied with bunker coal at Pensa- 
cola are those which obtain their cargoes.at Texas ports. 
Some vessels that load at New Orleans and Mobile also 
secure their bunker coal at Pensacola. An exhibit was 
filed by a-coal company at Pensacola showing receipts of 
coal by it during the year 1916 and the months of Janu- 
ary, February and March, 1917. It is not necessary to set 
the exhibit out in full. It is sufficient to summarize it as 
follows: 


Number of cars received 

Total days detention 

Average days detention per car 
Number of cars held over 5 days 


An exhibit filed by another company shows. ‘the receipts 
by it for the year 1916, and a summary of ‘the exhibit 
is as follows: 


Number of cars received 

Total days detention 

Average days detention per car 
Number of cars held over 5 days 
Number of cars held over 10 days 
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A summary of an exhibit filed by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, showing the receipts by all dealers in Pensacola for 
the months of October, November and December, 1916, 
and January, February and March, 1917, is as follows: 


PO GN CRNU SOONIIOE oc cs ccccccddvctiscioveseces 1,037 
en Si CEE 6 ti cenetneecesesandetsedavreod 4,853 
Average Gays Getention Per COP .cccccccccccscccccce 4.68 
Number of cars held over 5 GayS.......cccccccseeee 301 
Number of cars held over 10 dayS........cceeeeeee 81 


As before stated, cars are dumped by the Louisville & 
Nashville into the bunkers of vessels at Pensacola. The 
respondents assert that five days is ample time in which 
to arrange for loading coal into ships’ bunkers at Pensa- 
cola and that any detention over five days is due to non- 
arrival of ships, or their failure to take the amount of coal 
they order, or to the fact that coal dealers at the port are 
unable to supply the amount of coal required in time for 
ships’ sailing. 

Protestants contend that under present conditions at the 
ports of New Orleais, Mobile and Pensacola the proposed 
reduction in free time would seriously handicap the suc- 
cessful conduct of the business. They state that it is im- 
possible to handle the present volume of bunker coal at 
New Orleans in the storage equipment available if the 
free time is reduced, and that because of naval contracts 
and uncertain movements and requirements of vessels it is 
important to have on hand a maximum supply of coal. 
A representative of Coyle & Co. testified that the float- 
ing coal facilities of that company at New Orleans ag- 
gregate about 3,500 tons; that the company endeavors to 
keep about 3,000 tons of coal afloat, 3,000 to 4,000 tons 
on railroad tracks and in coal barges, and 3,000 to 4,000 
tons en route. ‘ 

It is contended that a condition which must be consid- 
ered is an order of the federal government which does 
not permit operation of wireles apparatus on vessels, 
which results in the inability of coal dealers to receive de- 
pendable intelligence of the arrival of vessels previous to 
their entry into the passes at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River. The vessel’s coal requirements cannot be ascer- 
tained until it reaches docks in the city. Protestants 
have contracts with the government for supplying ships 
of the navy. The demands of the ships are not known un- 
til the port is reached and a supply of coal is ordered. 
Sometimes a part only of the order is taken, leaving the 
dealer to carry the surplus until next arrival of a ship. It 
* is stated by protestants that the uncertainty of the quan- 
tity of coal which ships are going to take, the irregularity 
of sailings and arrivals, necessitates the use of the pres- 
ent free time on bunker coal. It is further contended that 
the irregularity of receipts incident to rail transportation 
added to the difficulties respecting movements of vessels 
makes necessary the continuance of the existing free time. 
They also further contend that if free time is reduced to 
five days facilities for handling coal at the port of New 
Orleans would have to be increased; that at this time 
barges could not be built, and that storage of coal on land 
is impracticable, 

The protestants show that practically all of the bunker 
coal furnished at the gulf ports is made on contracts in 
which the price is fixed; that there is no opportunity for 
the dealer to speculate, and that he would gain nothing, 
so far as price is concerned, by holding the coal at the 
port longer than is absolutely necessary. A witness for 
protestants stated that shipments of 1,500 or 1,000 tons of 
coal started to New Orleans from the Kentucky or Ala- 
bama fields not in one case in a thousand will the com- 
plete lot arrive at the port; that the completed shipment 
will seldom arrive within five days, due to a number of 
causes, such as bad order of cars, splitting up of trains at 
various junctions, etc. It is contended by the New Orleans 
protestants that they have not utilized the free time now 
allowed as a convenience of their business, but only so 
far as is necessary to meet the demands and to fit the 
peculiar conditions at the port beyond their control; that 
cars are unloaded as rapidly as possible, and that coal 
dealers co-operate with the carriers to secure return of 
empty cars to the mines at all times. It is shown that, 
“on the whole, coal dealers at New Orleans do not, on the 
average, hold cars for anything like the 10 days’ free time 
now allowed. It is further shown by protestants that re- 
spondents do not propose to reduce the free time allowed 
on shipments of coal for bunkers and export at Charleston, 
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S. C., Sewall’s Point, and Lambert’s Point, and Norfolk, 
Va., where the free time is now more than 10 days; and 
that this is an unjust discrimination against the gulf ports, 
It is shown that under present conditions, with respect to 
value of ship’s space, they often take only coal sufficient at 
Pensacola or other gulf ports to last them to Charleston or 
Norfolk and there fill their bunkers, and that increased 
demurrage or other charges that might result from the 
proposed decrease in free time would seriously interfere 
with the power of the gulf ports to compete. 

It is argued by protestants that they have shown that a 
10-day free time period on coal at New Orleans and Mobile 
is not unreasonable under the conditions which exist at 
those ports and that a reduction in the time to 5 days will 
unduly burden the traffic without benefiting the carrier by 
way of more prompt release of cars. ™ 

The respondents show that a majority of shipments of 
coal are handled to Pensacola from the mine in from iwo 
to three days; that none of them require more than four 
days; and that in some instances the shipments are made 
in one day; and that any delay at that port is due to the 
failure of vessels to arrive on time or to accept the coal 
in the quantity ordered. 

The Pensacola protestants agree that holding coal in 
cars at that port is largely due to ships’ defaults. Under 
present conditions Pensacola dealers buy coal on the basis 
of a number of cars per day from mines of limited eapacity. 
A witness for one company testified that his company had 
on hand from 8 to 12 cars of coal per day in order to be 
prepared to meet demands of vessels. 

There is very little bunker coal business done at Galves- 
ton, because of the high price of coal. The coal supply 
of Galveston was formerly received by boat, and the facili- 
ties there are largely built to accommodate inbound ship- 
ments. No coal is received by boat at Galveston at this 
time, and dealers there now secure coal from the Okla- 
homa fields, which involves a rail haul of over 500 miles. 
Coal dealers in Galveston expect a large dtmand for bunker 
coal in the near future and ask that the free time in 
Galveston be increased to five days by finding and order 
of the Commission. The respondents in the schedules un- 
der suspension do not propose to change the free time on 
coal now allowed at Galveston. In this proceeding the 
free time on coal at that port is not directly in issue, and 
there is nothing in this record upon which a reasonable 
time may be determined. 


It is well settled that it is the primary duty of a carrier 
to afford carriage or transportation. As a part of such 
transportation it is its duty to afford the consignee, after 
the actual movement has ceased, a reasonable time to re- 
move the lading from the car. It is no part of the car- 
rier’s duty to furnish the consignee cars to be used for 
warehouse or storage purposes.- If conditions at New 
Orleans, Mobile and Pensacola not connected with the 
transportation are such that coal dealers do unduly hold 
shipments in cars after notice of arrival has been sent, the 
respondents are justified in making such rules as will pro- 
mote a more prompt release of’ their equipment. Are 
transportation conditions at these ports such that the coal 
shipper is justly entitled to 10 days’ free time? This rec- 
ord shows that two coal companies in New Orleans, which 
do two-thirds of the business of the port, have no difficulty 
in releasing within five days cars loaded with coal shipped 
to them, except in cases where vessels fail to arrive on 
time or fail to take the amount of coal they order. The 
neglect or default of the vessels in this respect is beyond 
the power of respondents to control. It is further shown 
that cars consigned to another coal company in New Or- 
leans are held on the average of about seven days before 
being unloaded. It may be conceded that it is difficult, if 
not impracticable, to store coal on land in New Orleans, 
or at this time to acquire more barges for storage purposes, 
but these are matters for which the respondents are not 
responsible. It is said by protestants that at other ports 
respondents have more costly facilities for unloading coal 
and that failure to supply such facilities at New Orleans 
is responsible for detention of cars. The evidence does 


not show that the unloading facilities in New Orleans or 
Mobile are inadequate. 

It further appears that Coyle & Co. has coal shipped 
to it over a route composed of lines of two carriers «bout 
450 miles long, which involves four switch movements pre 
vious to the arrival of the shipments at the port of New 
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Orleans. The evidence is that the average time consumed 
to transport coal from the mine to New Orleans is about 
eight days and that the transportation has required about 
that average time for several years. Uncertainty as to 
the time of transportation of coal from the mine of this 
shipper does not appeal to be responsible for detention 
of cars. It requires a certain number of cars to be at the 
terminal before it orders them to the tipple for unloading, 
in order that it may economically conduct towage of 
parges to and from its assembling yard. Irregularity of 
transportation service the rail carrier is responsible for, 
and any rule as to free time which does not take that into 
account is unreasonable. There is not sufficient evidence 
in this record to warrant a finding that the rail carriars 
render such irregular and unsatisfactory coal transporta- 
tion service to any of the gulf ports that five days’ free 
time is not ample to offset. 

The whole country is suffering from a severe and unprece- 
dented car shortage. This condition is not peculiar to any 
locality or to any particular kind of traffic. The need for 
coal cars is just as urgent as for any other freight-carry- 
ing cars throughout the country. Any unnecessary deten- 
tion of coal cars at the ports must be avoided. If the de- 
tention is due to want of facilities of the shipper, or other 
matters for which respondents are not responsible, proper 
steps to prevent the detention are justified. 


At Charleston, S. C., the free time allowed on bunker 
coal is 15 days; at Newport News, Va., the Chesapeake & 
Ohio schedules provide that there will be no demurrage 
on cars of coal consigned to that port for transshipment 
by vessels; at Sewall’s Point the Virginian Railway has a 
similar provision in its schedules, and at Lambert’s Point 
and Norfolk schedules of the Norfolk & Western provide 
12 days’ free time on coal consigned to those ports for 
delivery to vessels. It is not proposed by the respondents 
to change the free-time rules in effect at the above ports. 
Protestants contend that the maintenance of a shorter free 
time on coal at the gulf ports is unduly prejudicial to 
them. There has been for many years less free time on 
coal at the gulf ports than at the ports above named. The 
evidence in this record does not disclose the conditions 
at Charleston and the Virginia ports. There are very large 
shipments of coal for export through the ports named, and 


it is altogether probable that may account for the free-time 


rules there in effect. In the absence of a showing as to 
similarity of circumstances and conditions on this record 
at the gulf and Atlantic ports no finding of undue prejudice 
because of shorter time at the gulf ports may properly be 
made. 


Shipments of bunker coal are made under different cir- 
cumstances than export shipments. The movement of coal 
is generally from one point of origin to the port where 
delivery is made. The shipper is not hampered by em- 
bargoes such as are now in effect with respect to export 
shipments. The prevailing car shortage interferes alike 
with the ability of coal shippers and shippers of export 
freight to conduct their business in a satisfactory manner. 
In the coal business this record shows that five days is 
sufficient time to provide for unloading bunker coal at the 
gulf ports under the conditions that now exist, except for 
irregular movements and demands of vessels and inade- 
quate storage facilities. 

Under all the facts and circumstances appearing of rec- 
ord we are of opinion and find that the respondents have 
justified the proposed reduction in free time on shipments 
of coal to the ports of New Orleans, Mobile and Pensacola, 
and to that extent the suspension heretofore ordered 
should be vacated. An appropriate order will be entered. 


HARLAN, Commissioner, dissenting: 


A systematic and dependable transportation service is 
more important at this time than ever before in our his- 
tory. More traffic is being offered than our carriers are 
able to move and with the coming of winter the situation 
is likely to grow worse. Nevertheless in some way the 
Munitions and supplies required by our armies and the 
armies of our allies must be carried to the seaboard. Food 
mus’ be distributed and other domestic needs must be met. 
Coal must be moved from the mines to the factories, and 
the industries of the country generally must not be al- 
lowei to languish for want of necessary  trans- 
portation if such consequences may be avoided. But 
the carriers can respond to the extraordinary volume of 
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service now demanded of them only with the facilities and 
equipment now in use, for, as we have been advised, few 
new cars and locomotives can be put on the rails for 
months to come. Under such conditions the Commission, 
in my judgment, should not only welcome any reasonable 
program for improvement offered by the carriers, but 
should itself take the initiative in requiring them to revise 
any rule or practice that unduly hinders or obstructs the 
prompt release of equipment. The carriers are already 
some thousands of cars short of the country’s requirements 
and every car held under load for storage purposes means 
that the traffic of another shipper, however important it 
may be, cannot be moved. It is a matter, therefore, of 
grave public concern to keep every car in active service and 
not allow it to remain at a terminal for storage or other 
purposes for a greater length of time than is absolutely 
necessary. 

Under a rule in the carriers’ tariffs providing 15 days 
of free time some thousands of freight cars are daily held 
under load at the Atlantic and gulf ports awaiting the ar- 
rival of vessels to carry their contents to foreign ports. 
Besides thus tying up these cars for use as warehouses, 
the record shows that the rule results also in congestion 
at the ports, and this, in turn, interferes with the move- 
ment to the ports of other cars containing both domestic 
and export freight. Under these circumstances the car- 
riers have proposed in the tariffs under suspension to re- 
duce the free time to five days. This course is suggested 
not as a means of increasing their revenues, but primarily 
for the purpose of inducing greater co-operation on the 
part of exporters and steamship lines and forcing shippers, 
promptly and within that period as far as possible, to re- 
store the cars containing their export traffic to the service 
of the general shipping public. It is thought that the im- 
position of the established charge, for using the cars as 
warehouses beyond the proposed five-day period of free 
time, will have that wholesome tendency. In my judgment 
the proposal of the carriers is a reasonable measure to 
effect a reasonable end, and is in the interest both of the 
exporters as a class and of the’ general public. 

By a nice weighing of the evidence it may appear that 
in this or that particular the carriers are somewhat at 
fault, while in another particular some blame may be as- 
signed to the exporters and to the ocean lines. The record, 
however, makes it clear that the extreme and unprece- 
dented condition of congestion on the carriers’ piers at all . 
the ports, and particularly at the port of New York, is due 
largely to the enormous increase in the volume of export 
freight and to a general demoralization of the ocean lines. 
Ship space has frequently been commandeered by foreign 
governments after contracts with shippers have been 
made; vessels have been held in port because of the dan- 
gers from submarine attack; and ships in which space has 
already been offered to exporters have frequently been 
diverted under order by foreign governments to other 
ports. Traffic men and others familiar with transporta- 
tion will readily understand the consequences of such un- 
certainties. But these conditions grow chiefly out of the 
war, and what the carriers propose is simply to put the 
exporters under the burden of a reasonable charge, for 
using cars as warehouses, aS an inducement tending to 
secure from them and the ocean lines a fuller and better 
co-operation in meeting these unusual conditions. It is the 
export traffic that is directly affected and the difficulties 
inherent under present circumstances in the handling of 
that traffic ought not to be permitted to burden the traffic 
of others. : 

For these reasons I am compelled to withhold my as- 
sent to the conclusions announced by the majority. 

Commissioners Aitchison and Anderson took no part in 
the disposition of this case. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSS AND DAMAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In a tentative report on No. 9009, Claims for Loss and 
Damage, Examiner Wilson recommends that there be a 
conference between carriers and shippers of grain and 
grain products, with a view to having such conference 
agree on rules and regulations for the presentation, in- 
vestigation and adjustment of such claims for loss and 
damage. He further recommends that when they have 
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agreed on the points on which they can agree and dis- 
agreed on the points at hopeless issue between them, that 
such agreement and disagreement be embodied in a tenta- 
tive report so that the issues can be definitely known and 
threshed out in further proceedings. The matter, nat- 
urally, is to be held open pending such further proceedings. 


FIFTEENTH SECTION PROCEDURE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

Simplification of the procedure under the amended 
fifteenth section is the end toward which the second divi- 
sion of the Commission is working with diligence. Two 
announcements and one formal order looking toward sim- 
plification have been issued since November 9. The one 
of November 9 was the first, and may be found in The 
Traffic World of November 17, page 1039. 

A modification of the circular dated November 8 and 
promulgated the next day, was put out in a circular dated 
November 16, prescribing the method whereby temporar- 
ily reduced rates may be established and then the old 
rates brought back to life without going through the 
tedious process of making application for permission to 
advance the rates to the old level. The circular of No- 
vember 8, in general terms, told how that might be done, 
but the specific wording to be used was set forth in the 
circular dated November 16, Traffic World, November 24, 
p. 1105. 

Formal fifteenth section order No. 125, dated November 
20, was promulgated November 23, telling the carriers the 
kind of changes that may be made in tariffs without spe- 
cific application for authority to make changes that may 


ay have the effect of increasing the rate, fare or charge. . 
Following is the text of Fifteenth Section Order No. 
125: 


Changes in facilities for the physical handling of 
freight or express matter at _ stations, landings or 
express offices. throughout the-.country, such as _ the 
addition of or abandonment thereof on old lines, the 
installation or removal of facilities for handling car- 
load or less-than-carload freight, the opening and closing 
of “summer” or “season” stations, landings or express 
offices, instructions to agents concerning the waybilling 
of shipments, and changes in the list of restricted and 
prohibited commodities published by water and rail car- 
riers, are of almost daily occurrence. The shipping public 
and the carriers should be informed of such physical 
changes and restrictions as promptly as possible to the 
end that both shippers and carriers may be spared the 
inconvenience or actual loss which may be caused by 
delay to freight or express matter resulting from ship- 
ments being billed and forwarded upon improper and in- 
accurate information respecting facilities at destination 
points and the detention of shipment or cars at inter- 
change points or at ports awaiting amended instructions 
from shipper or agent at point of origin. 

It is therefore ordered, That carriers be, and they are 
hereby, authorized, until further order of the Commission, 
to make changes designated below in tariff publications 
which contain lists of stations, landings or express offices, 
and information regarding station conditions and facili 
ties and list of restricted and prohibited articles. 

1. Additions of stations, landings or express offices on 


old lines. 

2. Cancellation or withdrawal of stations, landings or 
express offices on old or abandoned lines. 

3. Withdrawal or elimination of facilities for handling 
ecarload freight or express matter. 

4. Withdrawal or eliimnation of facilities for handling 
less-than-carload freight or express matter. 

5. Withdrawal or elimination of facilities for handling 
live stock. 

6. Withdrawal or elimination of all facilities for han- 
dling freight or express matter. 

7. Opening and closing of stations, landings or express 
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offices at which business is transacted only during certiin 
seasons of the year. 

8. Provisions restricting the handling of inbound or 
outbound freight or express matter. 

9. Provisions restricting the delivery of freight or ex- 
press matter on private sidings. 

10. Provisions restricting the handling of traffic in‘er. 
changed with connections. 

11. Designation of stations as junction points, passen- 
ger stations, passing tracks, or towers, at which no freicht 
or express matter will be handled. 

12. Limitations upon the quantity, weight or dimen- 
sions of shipments that can be handled at a specified 
station, landing or express office. 

13. Limitations upon the handling of specified com- 
modities at a station, landing or express office. 

14. Waybilling instructions. 

15. Additions to and eliminations from water carriers’ 
lists of restricted and prohibited commodities shown in 
tariffs of the water carriers and joint tariffs of rail and 
water carriers. 

It is further ordered, That the tariff filed under author. 
ity of this order shall bear on title page thereof, and in 
connection with each changed item, the following notation: 

Changes in stations (landings or express offices) and 
station facilities (or changes in lists of restricted and 
prohibited articles) contained in this tariff (or supple. 
ment) are filed under authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Fifteenth Section Order No. 125 of 
Nov. 20, 1917 without formal hearing, which approval 
shall not affect any subsequent proceeding relative thereto. 


RELEASED RATE ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A novelty in released rates was authorized by the Conm- 
mission in its released rates order No. 18, given to the 
public November 27. It authorizes the carriers parties to 
the New Orleans northbound tariff to establish rates on 
alcoholic liquors dependent on the value of the property 
transported. 

The order was issued after the Commission had con- 
sidered the propriety of the proposed rates. It found no 
cause for refusing the issuance of a permit for such rates. 
The language of the Commission is: ‘And the Commis- 
sion having considered the propriety of the proposed rates 
and there appearing no cause for refusing to permit the 
establishment of such rates, it is ordered that the peti- 
tioners herein be and they are hereby, authorized to estab- 
lish upon not less than thirty days’ notice to this Com- 
mission and to the general public the following rates: 
Liquors, alcoholic, in wood or in glass, packed in boxes, 
carloads, minimum* weight 24,000 pounds, viz.: alcohol, 
bitters, brandies, cordials, gin, rum, spirits, wines and 
whisky, from New Orleans to Cincinnati, Louisville, Cairo, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee and Dubuque.” 

The liquors are divided into classes B and C. Those in 
the first mentioned class have an actual value per gallon 
in excess of $2.50, but not more than $3.00. On such class 
B “booze” the rate to Cincinnati is 42 cents and to prohi- 
bition Dubuque 48 cents. The last mentioned rate also 
applies to the profusely wet Milwaukee. Chicago takes 
only 45 cents. 

The class C drinkables are those having a value of more 
than $3 per gallon. They carry a rate 7 cents per hun- 
dred greater than the class B liquors, with one exception. 
That exception is that on the class C liquor, from NeW 
Orleans to Cincinnati, the higher priced stimulants carry 
a rate of 49.5 cents. 
























































COMMISSION ORDER. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Houston, Tex., has beet 
allowed to intervene in Case 9922, Lake Charles Rice Mill- 
ing Co. of Louisiana vs. Abilene & Northern et al. 
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RAILROAD FACILITIES POOLED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Aghast at the prospect in the eastern part of the country 
due to transportation congestion, American railroad operat- 
ing officials have decided that the time has come for throw- 
ing aside laws, rules, regulations, proprietary rights, and 
every other hampering fact and get the things moved from 
“here to there” in the shortest time by the easiest route 
and by the car and engine nearest at hand, regardless of 
who owns it or where it normally belongs. Anti-trust and 
anti-pooling laws may be violated, but the traffic in the 
congested eastern district is going to be moved and moved 
on time. 

There will be no more priority orders. The experience 
with them has been bitter. Instead of expediting trans- 
portation, they have had the contrary effect. They have 
compelled “raw-hiding,” which is the unnecessary cutting 
out of a car or a train to give it preference over every- 
thing else, thereby delaying the flow of the rest. 

In effect the traffic departments of railroads and of ship- 
pers are to be abolished. Traffic will be routed by the 
operating officials with a view to getting it from where it 
is to where it is needed in the shortest time. 

Operating vice-presidents of all the eastern lines met in 
Washington November 26 with a view to carrying out the 
determination reached by the executives who constitute 
the railroads’ war board. The executives are satisfied they 
can do the work the country expects of them and they 
believe the country will uphold them in thus cutting the 
Gordian knot composed of strands of this law, of that 
regulation or that bowing to the proprietary right of some 
part of the network of railroads. 

All this had been brewing for days, if not weeks, before 
the announcement was made November 24. 

The war board was in session on the subject long be- 
fore some of the officials concerned were advised as to what 
was going on. Experience had shown some of the trans- 
portation men that it was not safe to suggest any change, 
except at the price of having the whole subject “spilled” 
by one of the large number of press agents that the tem- 


porary government institutions have employed. There was , 


no reflection on the publicity men, but the system led to 
competition among these zealous managers of business 
affairs. The preliminary step of compiling a list of non- 
essential articles is the most glaring example of “spilling” 
in such a way as to cause the maximum of annoyance. The 
list was made up with a view to enabling the priority 
agent, if such a course seemed wise, to reduce the number 
of cars that a railroad might furnish for hauling coal to 
certain industries. But that is not the way the informa- 
tion that such a list of commodities had been made up 
reached the public. ; 

The fuel and food administrators and Chairman Hurley 
of the Shipping Board were called into the conference that 
resulted in the pooling arrangement. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is cognizant of the plan because Com- 
missioner Clark is its representative on the war board, of 
which Fairfax Harrison is the chairman. 

The appropriate place for. that list of non-essential com- 
modities may be inferred from the fact that the war board 
has addressed a letter to the Fuel Administration sug- 


esting a survey of the coal situation, so as to eliminate as 


far as possible all cross hauling and the pooling of coal. 
Pooling is the first step toward distribution and regulated 
distribution presupposes that it will be distributed in ac- 
cordance with the relative needs of the users. From. that 
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it may be inferred that if anybody must do without coal 
the competition between the manufacturer of ramrods and 
the manufacturer of pianos will not long continue. 

This use of the railroads in the most efficient manner, 
without regard to proprietary rights, without regard to the 
routing that may be dictated by the selfish interests of 
either carrier or shipper, will be directed from the rail- 
road war board’s offices at 719 Thirteenth street. The 
executive arm of that body is the commission on car serv- 
ice, commonly known as the Sheaffer committee. 


Announcement of Pooling Plan. 


Following is the official statement issued by the rail- 
roads’ war board November 24, telling of the decision to 
pool railroad facilities in the east: 


“The railroads’ war board adopted revolutionary meas- 
ures to-day in order to relieve the congestion of traffic 
on the eastern railways. It decided that ‘all avail- 
able facilities on all railroads east of Chicago be pooled 
to the extent necessary to furnish maximum freight move- 
ment.’ The effect will be that to the full extent that 
conditions render it desirable these railways will be op- 
erated as a unit, entirely regardless of their ownership, 
and individual interests. 

“The operating vice-presidents of the eastern lines have 
been appointed a committee to operate as a unit, all the 
lines involved, and have been given instructions and 
authority to adopt all measures which in their judgment 
may be necessary to relieve the present situation and 
assure the maximum amount of transportation. 

“The railroads’ war board has been studying with con- 
cern the congestion of the eastern lines. It has recognized 
the fact that the roads in that territory have been 
becoming overburdened in consequence of the growing 
industrial activity, of the condition of the labor market, 
and of other conditions. As a part of the program for 
relieving these conditions it has addressed a letter to 
the government fuel administration in which it has made 


‘the following recommendations: 


““That a survey be made by the fuel administration 
of present contracts and methods of purchase and ship- 
ment of coal so as to shorten the rail haul from mine 
to consumer and to eliminate as far as possible all cross 
hauls of coal. 

“*Pooling of coal within reasonable limits,’ the war 
board said, ‘will without doubt produce additional large 
savings, and the railroads are prepared to co-operate in 
any measures pursued by the fuel administration to that 
end.’ 

“That immediate measures be adopted to transfer move- 
ment of foodstuffs and other export material to southern 
and Gulf ports to as large a degree as compatible with 
public interest to relieve the eastern congested territory 
of an equivalent amount of train service. 

“That immediate survey be made of all government re- 
quirements now involving the movement of raw materials 
in and manufactured products out of centers of industry, 
so that accumulations of cars on lines and in terminals 
will not occur as now, while product is awaiting use 
here or ocean transportation for foreign use. 

“The concentration in certain parts of eastern territory 
of vast government and industrial activities has over- 
taxed the capacity of rail lines in that territory, consid- 
ering the heavy movement of coal and other heavy com- 
modities which formerly moved on coastwise vessels, but 
has now been thrown upon the railroads, the heavy mili- 
tary and civuulan passenger travel, etc. 

“Further enterprise involving large operations in the 
use of coal and other heavy commodities should not be 
established in that territory except after full considera- 
tion of these conditions. 

“An important part of the plan adopted for the opera- 
tion of the eastern lines is that of placing at their dis- 
posal the facilities of railways in other territories to such 
extent as may be necessary. ° ‘ 

“It is a generally recognized fact that the situation on 
the eastern lines is more critical than in any other part 
of the country, because upon them is being concentrated 


‘the bulk of the fuel and raw material being used for the 


manufacture of munitions, and also the vast quantities of 
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supplies and foedstuffs which are being transported to 
Europe. Therefore, locomotives, employes and machine 
tools will be transferred from other railways to the east- 
ern lines and the repair shops of other lines, such as 
those of the western roads in Chicago will be utilized for 
making repairs on the equipment of the eastern lines. 

“The measures adopted to-day are the result of a serics 
of conferences with government authorities and officeis 
of the eastern lines which the railroads’ war board inill 
ated on Monday. The vice-presidents of the eastern rail 
ways were called to Washington on Thursday and re 
ceived from the war board their instructions for imme- 
diate action. This morning a meeting was held which 
was attended by Dr. H. A. Garfield, the government fuel 
administrator; E. N. Hurley, chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board; Robert S. Lovett, the government 
priority director; and Commissioner Edgar E. Clark of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the railroads’ 
war board. At this conference the situation was fully 
discussed with the representatives of the government, 
who concurred in the importance of adopting the drastic 
measures decided upon. 

“The measures the railroads’ war board and the com- 
mittee of operating vice-presidents will put into effect 
at once are as follows: : 

“All available facilities on all railroads east of Chicago 
will be pooled to the extent necessary to furnish maximum 
freight movement. ‘ 

“All open top cars of all eastern roads and similar cars 
of private ownership which are at home on eastern lines 
will be pooled on an equitable plan, distribution under the 
pool to be made pro rata on the basis of the tonnage 
carrying capacity of the equipment in the pool. The car 


pool should be administered under the direction of the. 


car service commission. 

“The commission on car service will divert from those 
lines where the congestion is most acute all freight that 
ean be handled by any open route until the congestion 
is relieved. 

“The pooling of coal will be further extended wherever 
practicable. a, ' 3 ; 

“The national fuel administration is asked to arrange 
for supplying the various coal markets from the nearest 
coal mines in order to avoid waste of car efficiency. © 


Reduce Preference Orders. 


“Any order that preference be given to any class of 
cars or freight results in a slowing down of the operation 
of the transportation machine. A constant flow of all 
traffic concurrently produces the best transportation re- 
sults. The war board therefore emphasizes the desirabil- 
ity of reducing the great volume of preference orders 
which by placing a substantial majority of the freight 
moved on the same plane, defeats its own object. 

“The eastern railways are in serious need of more men, 
and special measures may be necessary to provide them. 
Some specific illustration of the way in which the track- 
age of the various lines is to be pooled are to be given 
in the report of the vice-presidents. For example, the 
Western Maryland will allow its line to be used as an 
eastbound track in connection with the Baltimore & Ohio 
from Connellsville, Pa., to Jerome, Md., 125 miles, thus 
making three tracks between those two points. 

“The Erie Railroad is to be used to its full capacity 
in transporting lake ore and coal between Cleveland 
and Youngstown, and power and equipment will be pro- 
vided from other lines for its use as required. It is 
anticipated that under the new arrangement large amounts 
of freight traffic will be diverted from the railroads which 
are now most congested to those which still have some 
unused capacity. 

“The committee of operating officers which will be in 
charge of the operation of the railway pool will meet in 
Washington on Monday to formulate further rules and 
to make such further recommendations as it may con- 
sider necessary. The measures adopted are ¢alculated 
to enable the eastern railways to transport the maximum 
amount of freight traffic which it would be physically pos- 
sible, under any organization or by any methods, for them 
to move with their present facilities.” 


Managing Committee Appoited. 
The railroad operating officials November 26 appointed 
A. W. Thompson, of the Baltimore & Ohio, chairman; C. I. 
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Gray, Western Maryland; A. P. Dice, of the Reading; P. 5. 
Crowley, New York Central; Elisha Lee, Pennsylvania; 
G. L. Peck, Pennsylvania Lines West; and J. J. Stone, of 
the Erie, a committee to manage the eastern railroads’ 
operation under the new pooling arrangement. All except 
Gray and Dice are operating vice-presidents. Gray and 
Dice are presidents. The committee planned to begin work 
at Pittsburgh November 28. 

“This committee will be in full charge of the operation 
of the railway pool,” said an official announcement by the 
railroads’ war board. “The committee will establish head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh at once, and will sit continuously 
until the entire traffic problem produced by the abnormal 
war business in the district east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Potomac and Ohio rivers has been solved. 

“To-day’s session of the committee was devoted to the 
organization and making a preparatory survey of the traffic 
conditions in the congested district. The next meeting of 
the committee will be held in Pittsburgh on Wednesday.” 

All day of November 26 the operating vice-presidents of 
the railroads east of Chicago sat in the council chamber 
of the American Railway Association devising ways for 
eliminating the congestion in the eastern district which 
threatens the flow of supplies, without which the war can- 
not be carried on. 

In the baldest English that can be used, the vice-presi- 
dents were devising a method for saving the American 
government from itself. Priority and preference orders 
issued at the instance of government officials have con- 
tributed so materially to the blockade in the war material 
manufacturing part of the country that the railroad operat- 
ing Officials must have a free hand, either now or here- 
after, to move the freight in the most efficient manner and 
therefore in the shortest possible time. 

If they are allowed to proceed now they believe they will 
save the situation with the minimum of damage. If they 
are not, the damage will be greater and no man can fore- 
see the end. 


Government control over transportation by means of 
priority and preference orders has been a failure. Ap- 
prentice hands have tried to operate one of the most com- 
plicated organizations—with the usual result. Practically 
every man who attended the National Industrial Traffic 
League Convention in New York November 15-16 can put 
his fingers on the spot where the greatest trouble lies. So 
many of them have had both railroad and ordinary busi- 
ness experience that they know what has been happening. 

But this is not to be taken as a criticism of government 
officials. Both government officials and the railroad men 
have done foolish things. The railroad men are willing to 
admit their unwisdom. The government officials and ordi- 
nary shippers undoubtedly will be equally willing as soon 
as they can understand the facts. 


Bulletin No. 22. 


American Railway Association Bulletin No. 22, dated 
July 20, 1917, is the railroads’ certificate No. 1 of unwis- 
dom. It is a notice issued by that association’s special 
committee on national defense, of which Fairfax Harrison 
is chairman, commonly called the railroads’ war board. 

It says: “Arrangements have been completed with the 
authorized officers of the Army, Navy and the United Siates 
Shipping Board, under which notice will be given the Com: 
mission on Car Service (Sheaffer committee) when orders 
exceeding ten carloads or 250 tons are placed for materials 
or supplies. Arrangements have also been perfected under 
which authorized officers of the departments and the board 
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named will issue car orders in the form shown herewith. 
These (cars) will be furnished only ‘where ordinary means 
of securing cars have failed. Cars furnished on a car 
order must not be used except for the loading specified in 
such order. It has been further arranged that a form of 
envelope, in which the waybill is to be carried, will be 
furnished by authorized officers of the departments and 
the board named, to persons or firms making shipments 
of material for the use of the army, navy or the Shipping 
Board. 

“Cars accompanied by these envelopes must be given 
continuous’ movement and must not be delayed.” 

That arrangement was made on the assumption that 
the extraordinary remedies therein shown would be used 
only to treat extraordinary situations. The assumption 
was that every man to whom was given such power would 
use it sparingly and with the utmost care, But it was not, 
hence the determination of the railroads’ war board to 
take the extraordinary steps announced November 24, in 
the way of pooling equipment, including engines, and the 
opening of terminals and rails to each other. 

At the same time the government officials concerned 
were advised, in a formal way, that the priority orders 
issued under the priority law (which have been few) and 
the preference orders issued under Bulletin No. 22 arrange- 
ment (which have been many) make it necessary that some 
change be made to prevent the utter collapse of the trans- 
portation system. 


“I’m the only busy man” is the attitude that has been 
taken by a good many of the men who have been author- 
ized to issue car orders and require the continuous move- 
ment of the preferred freight. So much of the time of 
railroad employes at terminals has been taken by the 
orders to give preference to cars accompanied by govern- 


ment waybills that substantially all other current business 


has been sidetracked. 

A single car moving under a government waybill, in 
a given train, has required as much attention as all oth- 
ers. As the congestion grew, the preference orders in- 
creased. Every man furnishing anything used in com- 
pleting any kind of government work applied for and re- 
ceived a- preference order. 

Any man who knows how trains are handled can imagine 
the effect of the preference orders. The result has been 
painfully apparent to the officials of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Sheaffer car committee. Each 
government man thinks his work the most important on 
earth, even if it is no more important than removing the 
manure from a camp where horses from the West were de- 
tained for purposes of getting them accustomed to the 
climate, 

Preference for Manure. 


An army officer having charge of a camp of that kind 
once called for no fewer than 800 coal cars to be used 
in removing manure. That is only one illustrative fact. 
Other illuminating instances have been published in The 
Traffic World from time to time. The army quartermaster 
who ordered condensed milk in 36,000-pound units to be 
hauled in cars having a capacity of 66,000 pounds is an- 
other illustration; so also the quartermasters who decided 
tha: two motor trucks on a flat car would be the proper 
loading notwithstanding the fact that in commercial prac- 
tice four such trucks are loaded upon a twenty-five-ton 

car. 


‘he railroad people have taken appeals from the orders — 


hat. kind to the heads of the departments of the govern- 
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ment, but that, it is submitted, is not the best way for 
handling such matters. 


Not all the congestion is due to foolish preference orders. 
That is merely the most prominent case. No effort has 
been made by the fuel administrator to ration industries 
which can and do produce commodities that, after careful 
examination, might be held to be non-essential and there- 
fore not entitled to have either coal for their production 
or cars for their transportation, until after other more es- 
sential operations had been taken care of. 


No shipper has ever voiced a protest against curtail- 
ment of any of his operations so as to enable the govern- 
ment to prosecute the war to the limit. But nothing has 
been done in the way of making a relative adjustment 
of transportation, so it has been a case of “get all the coal 
and all the cars you can,’ and let the war-makers look 
out for themselves. Nor, according to the railroad men, 
has there been any except the most nominal co-operation 
among the government people. Each man has gone on 
the assumption that he is the only man whose work has 
been worth while. 


The railroad men and the ordinary shippers, so far as 
can be judged from their utterances in meeting, have 
frankly admitted the fact that the transportation machine 
cannot be expanded in war time to take care of the war 
business and the full volume of peace business at the same 
time. They have been willing to reduce, but there has 
been no one to say where and when the reduction shall 
take place, except when Robert S. Lovett issued his few 
priority orders. 


Some peculiar notions have been published in such a 
way as to indicate that they were inspired at the coal 
administrator’s office, whether by Dr. Garfield or by his 
zealous press agents, does not appear. The point is not 
important now. 

One of the “inspirations” appearing in print on Novem- 
ber 26 was to the effect that inasmuch as the lake naviga- 
tion season closes on November 30, the cars, engines and 
crews used in the lake trade could be taken into the con- 
gested district and the delayed cars moved out. The 
region through which lake cargo coal moves is exactly 
where the congestion is the worst. The cars, engines, 
and crews that have been hauling lake cargo coal are 
needed right, there. The railroad men suggest that if 
there could be a rationing of coal, a checking of the flow 
to and from the factories where the less necessary com- 
modities are being made, the supply of coal for the most 
necessary could be hauled. Then if that rationing re- 
leased some of the engines and cars, the so released crews 
and equipment might be used in getting rid of the banked 
up tonnage. 


Another “inspiration” was that more cars, more engines 
and more crews would be moved into the congested dis- 
trict. More crews and more engines may be sent in, but 
not more cars. The object is to get cars out of it and do it 
before winter comes in full force. The operating men re- 
spectfully submit that what they need now is freedom 
from preference orders so they can move everything in a 
steady stream without having to stop the operations whiie 
they fish out a particular car, the movement of which may 
be no more important than the removal of manure from 
an army horse camp. The fact is recognized that prefer- 
ential movements will be needed, but the transportation 
people desire to have them reduced to a minimum so that 
they can get rid of accumulations, instead of adding to 
them. Additions, it is said, will have to be made, if the 
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government officials do not allow a cleaning up of the 
yards. 

Routing of Freight. 

Some misunderstanding, it is believed, has been cre- 
ated by the .determination of the eastern railroads to 
merge themselves into one system and treat their rails 
and equipment as if there were only one owner. -One 
of the misapprehensions is as to the right of the shipper 
to route his traffic. He is not to be deprived wholly of 
that right, but the operating officials are not going to 
send his traffic over the route he names, unless it is the 
most expeditious one. A shipper who specifies a route 
that will give him New York Central delivery at Buffalo 
will receive delivery where he desires, but the traffic 
will not necessarily travel over the route named by him. 


Routing is usually made for one of two purposes— 
first, to obtain a rate that applies over the particular 
route, or, second, to obtain the delivery that is possible 
only via the indicated route, without the payment of 
either an intermediate or delivery switching charge. 

When the carriers, to enable them to get freight moving 
in a steady stream again, change the physical routing 
of cars, that fact will not deprive the shipper of the 
benefits he can derive from routing instructions. The 
operating officials are going to treat the present situation 
as if it had been produced by a flood. When there is a 
flood a carrier has the right to divert a shipment by what- 
ever route is possible. 

‘This congestion, as has been pointed out, has been 
produced largely by the flood of preference orders issued 
by government officials, using an extraordinary power 
given them by tue American Railway Association in its 
Bulletin No. 22, and that flood. of orders has had. the 
effect of giving some railroads more preferred-order cars 
than cars of the ordinary. character. In other words, the 
method that was to be reserved for emergencies has 
been made the ordinary one. Fairfax Harrison, in a 
statement for the railroads’ war board, gently touched 
on this situation in language that can be easily under- 


stood: : ; 

“The measures which the railroads’ war board has 
adopted to improve transportation conditions in eastern 
territory apparently have given many persons an errone- 
ous impression -regarding the transportation situation in 
the country as a whole,” said -he. 

“Reports from the west show that. there is no serious 
congestion in that territory, and that the railways are 
handling the traffic in as satisfactory a manner as could 
be expected in view of its very large volume. They are 
not able to furnish all the cars for which shippers ask, 
but this is largely due to the detention of cars in eastern 
territory, owing to the congestion there, which special 
measures have been adopted to relieve. 

“In the southeast the railways, without serious trouble 
or delays, are handling the heaviest business ever known 
in that territory. They could handle a still larger busi- 
ness and our committee anticipates that the government 
authorities, will adopt the recommendation it has made 


for ‘immediate measures to transfer movements of food- . 
stuffs and other export material to south Atlantic ports ~ 


to as large a degree as compatible with the public in- 
terest’ as one important means of relieving the congestion 
in the east. 

_o“Our further investigation of conditions in the east em- 
phasizes the fact that the congestion in that territory 
- has been to a great extent brought about by the excessive 
use of preference orders for freight being handled for the 
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government or for concerns directly or indirectly engaged 
in work on government contracts. 

“The condition referred to is not due to priority orde:s 
issued by the government priority director, Judge Loveit, 
but to routine preference issued by many representatives 
of the various government departments. 

“The number of these routine preference orders his 
become so large that on some of the eastern railways 
they are being applied to the greater part of the freighi. 
The attempt to give expedited movement to an excessive 
amount of freight has increased congestion in yards }y 
causing a large increase in switching movements. 

“A constant flow of traffic concurrently produces the 
best transportation results. We are therefore emphasiz- 
ing to representatives of the government the desirability 
of reducing the number of preference orders, which by 
causing attempts to give expedited movement to so large 
a volume of traffic, are slowing down the movement of 
all traffic and thereby defeating the very object sought. 
We are assured of the co-operation of representatives of 
the government as respects this matter.” 


Shipping Board “Comes Clean.” 

The traffic department of the United States Shipping 
Board is the only government office, so far as officials 
of the American Railway Association now knew, that has 
not abused the extraordinary privilege conferred in Bul- 
letin No. 22. 

David L. Ewing and F. C. Joubert, the traffic men for 
that Board, have treated the preference order envelopes 
in which the waybills for government freight are inclosed 
the same as they would treat certified checks. Other 
branches of the government, apparently, have been han- 
dling them with no more respect than Germany showed 
for the treaty guaranteeing Belgium’s neutrality. Appar- 
ently the envelopes which give the cars to which they 
are attached the right of way over every other car have 
meant nothing particular to them. Such right, neces- 
sarily, means that when a conductor receives an en- 
velope of that kind he must drop his current work and 
fish out the car to which the envelope refers and put it 
in a train that may have to be torn apart to make room 
for it. If the train so ripped open has all the cars the 
engine can pull, the receipt of the preference order means 
that a car not so favored must be switched out of the 
train and returned to the hold or some other track. 


Ewing and Joubert treated the preference orders as 
the last word in the transportation world. While they 
were traffic officials before they entered the service of 
the Shipping Board, they acted on the assumption that 
if they did not require those shipping to the Board to 
exhaust all ordinary methods for obtaining cars and get- 
ting them forwarded, they would clog the transportation 
machine and render transportation for other branches 
of the government service_hard if not impossible. 

Therefore before they issued any of the 200 and odd 
preference orders they have put out since July, they 
inquired about every detail. They had to be “shown” 
that the issuance of the order was the only possible 
other effort that could be made to get the stuff through. 
They began with the Shipping Board’s contractors to 
find out when they would need the material and in wiiat 
quantity. They then inquired of the man who was (to 
furnish the material when he would be ready to siip, 
from what points, and how fast he could ship, provi:'cd 
he had the cars. 

Early in the game they found that shippers doing b:'si- 
ness: with the Board had received the idea that the tr:.:iic 
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managers for the Board were going to relieve them of 
all the work of asking for cars, in the usual way. The 
shippers were not even telling the railroads as to their 
prospective needs. In other words, they were not doing 
the ordinary work of trying to obtain cars. Instead they 
were asking the Board to issue ultimatums to the car- 
riers, without any warning that cars would be required 
for certain movements, in specified quantities, at about 
such and such a time, to such and such destinations, and 
asking them whether they would be able to furnish the 
cars. 

Ewing refused to use the extraordinary power in that 
way; with the result as before indicated—commendation 
by the operating officials whose machine has broken 
down because they assumed that the ultimatums would 
be used only to cure extraordinary situations, instead of 
in carrying out the routine of getting things started 
toward a destination. He numbered every envelope and 
made a record of it. Up in the corner it showed the num- 
ber of cars to be forwarded, the car number, the origi- 
nating carrier, the routing and the destination. To make 
it unnecessary for the conductor to dig into the envelope 
to see whether there was a waybill in it, six or nine 
holes were punched in it, so spaced that one of them 
would disclose some essential feature of a waybill. 

On each envelope was an order requiring the consignee 
to stamp on it the date of the arrival of the car and then 
return the empty envelope to the Board. 

Every order was connected with the traffic arising un- 
der each contract, so that the record in, Ewing’s office 
showed for what work the expedite order. was given, the 
car number, route, point of origin and destination, the 
time of shipment and of delivery. In addition, a copy 


of the bill of lading was also required from the shipper. 


Twice a week a copy of the record so made was sent 
to the Sheaffer car committee to show it that the Ship- 
ping Board, at least, was conducting its operations in an 
orderly manner. 


Every envelope, which contained the order directing 
the carrier to produce a car instanter and forward it 
without delay, was sent out by registered mail. To safe- 
guard further the precious document, as the Shipping 
Board viewed it, requests for it were denied to shippers 
who desired to control their property under order bill 
of ladings. The Board took the position that it could not 
afford to turn any part of its business over to anybody 
not conected with the Board. The bill had to be a straight 
one, so that by no known method, other than downright 
forgery, could there be diversion of the extraordinary 
remedy from the purpose for which it was being used. 

The American Railway and the Shipping Board have 
envelopes issued by other departments, indicating not 
the least effort had been made to prevent the misuse 
of the extraordinary writ, a writ which gives the person 
for whose benefit it was issued, the right of way over 
freizht of every other kind. Apparently the envelopes 
were sent out in blank, without the least check to show 
to whom they were sent, or for what purpose they were 
to he used. Army envelopes show the consignor filled 
then out. Any shipping clerk could, apparently, take 
an :rmy envelope and place it on any car that pleased his 
fancy. 


Tiere is a belief among the railroad operating officials 
that the preference orders were used as pushers to ob- 
tain the movement of ordinary traffic. By placing the 
arm. blue envelope on a car at the end of a cut of cars, 
the shipping clerk or traffic manager could compel a 
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carrier to move a bunch of equipment, from the loading 
tracks. Rather than return the cars not marked “Expe- 
dite” the yard crew would probably take the whole cut 
to the make-up yard and thereby obtain a preference for 
commercial shipments that should have been made to 
await their turn. 


Deference to Government Officials. 


Much of the trouble that the Thompson committee at 
‘Pittsburgh is now trying to remove resulted, it is believed, 
from a foolish fear on the part of railroad men to “call” 
and call hard, the government officials who were issuing 
the extraordinary preference orders for ordinary opera- 
tions. Because there is war, it is believed, too many 
citizens have given the ideas of government officials an 
undue amount of weight. The railroad men assumed 
that, because there was war, the ordinary rules of com- 
mon sense had been suspended, if not wholly cast aside, 
and that human nature would not assert itself for the 
purpose of “putting over” something discreditable. 

An interesting sidelight has been thrown on the use 
of a preference order for the commandeering of 800 coal 
cars to be used in moving manure from an army horse 
acclimitazition and concentration camp. It was said that 
requisition and preference order was issued by an army 
quartermaster. The inference was left that it was an 
American army officer, but the assertion was later made 
that it was an officer of one of the allies who had been 
supplied with the extraordinary writs authorized by Amer- 
ican Railway Association Bulletin No. 22. 

The bulletin clearly indicates that the orders for cars 
and movements were to be issued in behalf of the gov- 
ernment of the United States. The United States is co- 
operating with the governments of the entente - allies. 
A request, therefore, from a representative of one of 
the allied governments, given through a representative 
of the American government would be honored, presuma- 
bly after close investigation by the representative of the 
American government to whom it was presented. 

How childlike a faith the members of the railroads’ 
war board reposed in the judgment and discretion of 
the representatives of the various government depart- 
ments may be inferred from the language from the fifth 
and sixth paragraphs of instructions issued to the rail- 
roads in‘that celebrated Bulletin No. 22. It is as follows: 

“5. Railroads to which the car order or the’ waybill 
envelopé is presented will furnish cars and handle the 
loaded cars in accordance with this bulletin, regardless 
of the name of the consignee, inasmuch as these forms 
are only furnished by .responsible officers of the army, 
navy and of the Shipping Board, who will undertake to 
prevent abuse thereof. 

“6. If any doubt exists with reference to the propriety 
of the use of the waybill envelope, the movement should 
be accomplished and the matter then taken up for in- 
vestigation.” 

Among the friends of Food Administrator Hoover and 
Fuel Administrator Garfield there has been talk about 
those men being put forward as substitutes for the rail- 
road men in the event that the Thompson committee does 
not produce that freedom of traffic movement that the 
railroad men believe can be brought about by the com- 
mittee raised to supervise the actual movement of cars. 

The query raised among those who have been following 
the whole matter is as to whether, if the President des- 
ignated either Hoover or Garfield, they ‘really know 
enough about operating a railroad to do as well as the 
men now in charge, who, however, made the mistake of. 
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placing in the hands of minor government officials the 
power to order preferences for their own shipments, with- 
out going to the trouble of finding out whether the issu- 
ance of such orders would not do more harm than good. 

As yet the fuel administrator has taken no real step, 
so far as the public knows, toward making an equitable 
distribution of coal, so that those requiring 110 per cent 
of the normal supply, on account of the war work they 
are doing, are getting it, while those not doing war work 
as limited to fifty per cent, or whatever would be the 
proper percentage, in view of the importance or lack of 
importance of the product in question. 

It is taken for granted that many readjustments will 
have to be made between the railroads as a result of 
the determination of the carriers to use the equipment 
and tracks regardless of “closéd terminals” and “short- 
hauling.” To what an extent engines will be taken from 
their home rails is a big question. Each railroad has 
engines with their own peculiarities. The enginemen 
of one railroad are not always familiar enough with the 
engines of another railroad to take out a train. When 
it is necessary to send an engine off its home rails, there- 
fore, it may be necessary to send along its driver and 
fireman. When that is necessary, it follows that the 
road to which the foreign engine has been sent must 
send along a pilot to tell the strange engine driver the 
peculiarities of the road on which he is traveling. 

In the event the arrangement results in peculiar hard- 
ship to a given road, the adjustment, it is believed, will 
have to be a substantial affair. In the original draft of 
the priority law it was provided that the President could 
make allowances to railroads that might suffer by reason 
of war arrangements resulting in special losses. Now, 
however, it is believed Congress would have fo consider 
such claims for consideration. 

A suggestion has been made at the food administration 
that Dr. Garfield might give the operating committee 
whatever power it might find needful. That proposition 
is not deemed tenable. It would be the delegation of a 
delegated power. The President could make the commit- 
teemen his agents, but it is doubtful whether either the 
fuel or food administrator, who are agents of the Presi- 
dent under the food law, could make a lawful delegation. 
That is a law question to which not much thought has 
been given because it is not of a pressing necessity. 

Cabinet Discusses Transportation. 

It has become known in Washington that the advocates 
of government ownership of railroads have been so active 
that a considerable part of the time of the cabinet meet- 
ing November 27 was devoted to a discussion of expedi- 
ents that might be tried by the government if the latest 
plan—operation of the railroads in Official Classification 
territory by the Thompson committee—fgils to produce 
the smooth flowing of commerce that members of the 
committee think it will. The President has the power 
to take over the railroads and make the Thompson com- 
mittee his agents for operating them. 

It may be said that at the time the discussion took 
place the President’s advisers were opposed to the gov- 
ernment undertaking anything so long as there is a pos- 
sibility of the private management of the railroads get- 
ting away with the big task before it. It is suspected, 
however, that no one has the temerity to tell the Presi- 
dent that much of the present condition is the result, 
first of restrictive laws that have made it impossible 
to put into effect co-operative efforts because of the risk 
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the co-operators would be running of having the at- 
torney-general indict them under the anti-trust laws, and 
second, to the faith of the American Railroad Association’s 
war committee, that officials of the government would 
not abuse the preference rules issued by it in the form 
of Bulletin No. 22. 

The fuel administrator has been talking, through press 
agents and otherwise, about government control ove1 
transportation, as if by putting a broad-minded, but not 
well informed man in charge of transportation, an effect 
could be produced that is not possible now, if the men 
in charge of the roads could be assured of immunity 
from prosecution if they did sane and sensible things. 
The Fuel Administration office seems to be the focus 
of government ownership talk, or its substitute—govern 
ment control of actual operations. 

Transportation men have been gnashing their teeth for 
weeks over what they believe the folderol that has been 
coming from the neighborhood of the fuel and food ad- 
ministrations. They have been doing what they can to 
bring about coal rationing by the fuel administrator, so 
as to reduce the volume of unnecessary traffic. But there 
has been instead a continuance of talk about forhidding 
transportation to unnecessary articles—that is, of dam- 
ming the stream instead of curtailing it at the source. 

What may be an indication that the President has been 
giving ear to supposedly wise Democrats like Robert S. 
Lovett and Daniel Willard is contained in a report that 
the President, in writing his message to Congress, is rec- 
ommending a specific exemption from the anti-trust laws 
for common carriers so as to permit them to make com- 
binations for the more efficient discharge of their duties, 
under agreements subject to the supervision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


ACTION AT PITTSBURG 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 28.—An embargo, effective at | 


once, upon the shipment of all export steel billets, bars, 
plates, scrap and pig iron, except that intended for use 
abroad of the United States government, and the sus- 
pension of all “fast” freight lines on the railroads of 
the eastern district of the United States, was ordered 
to-night by the general operating committee of the eastern 
railroads at the close of its first day’s. session here. 

The committee also ordered the discontinuance on De- 
cember 1 of the fast passenger train on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad known as “the Broadway Limited.” 


The preliminary reports laid before the committee to- 
day, says a statement issued to-night, showed that “there 
is now stored on the ground and in cars at northern At- 
lantic ports, 1,325,000 tons of steel and iron, now imme- 
diately available for movement overseas.” As the move- 
ment of more iron and steel products to tidewater would 
only add to the congestion at the various ports and as 
cars are now needed for the transportation of coal and 
coke, acording to the statement, the order was necessary. 

The order suspending “the Broadway Limited” also 
was issued for the purpose of_relieving congestion in the 
Pittsburgh district, it was stated. 

The suspension of “fast” freight lines was ordered for 
the purpose of conserving “power and transportation ca 
pacity required for war essentials,” the statement says. 
All freight was directed hereafter to be operated on the 
full tonnage, continuous movement schedule. 
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SHIPPING BOARD REORGANIZATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

Rear Admiral Frederick R. Harris, corps of civil en- 
gineers, U. S. N., has been appointed by the President to 
succeed Rear Admiral Washington L. Capps as general 
manager of the U. S. Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

Admiral Harris has been engaged in many important 
engineering projects for the government. In 1910 an at- 
tempt to build a dry dock in the quicksand at the navy 
yard, New York, resulted in disaster by failure of two 
contractors. The abandonment of the work as impossible 
was seriously considered. Admiral Harris volunteered to 
undertake the completion of the dock, which he accom- 
plished. 

In January, 1916, he became chief of the bureau of yards 
and docks, in his forty-first year, the youngest bureau 
chief and officer holding the rank of rear admiral in the 
navy. 

It is the hope now that after the second reorganization 
of the construction part of the Shipping Board it has set- 
tled down and will become an efficient machine. Rear 
Admiral Harris, as chief of the bureau of yards and docks, 


< itti t of the disturbance in the - : 
nan Rea: ay: eaey: See aes e . nage in 1917 would have been about 59,000,000 gross tons. 


Shipping Board, his office being in the older part of the 
double structure that was formerly occupied by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. He is young enough to be 
plastic and not enough of a navy line officer to be a marti- 
net, especially inasmuch as most of his work has been 
done in contact with civilians. It is believed he will be 
able to accommodate himself to things as they are and get 
the most done possible without trying to change every- 
thing as a condition precedent to his undertaking some- 
thing himself of a constructive character. His training 
is that of a civil engineer and superintendent of con- 
struction, not merely a planner of ships. The technical 
knowledge for the planning of ships can be commanded 
by the Shipping Board, but the harder job of superintending 
things it expects from him. 

A reorganization not half so spectacular as that which 
has been taking place in’ the construction end of the 
Board’s activities has been completed. Robert L. Ewing, 
director of traffic, has been made assistant director of 
operations, Edward F. Carry of Chicago being the director. 
Ewing, who quit his place as assistant general freight 
agent of the Missouri Pacific to become director of traffic, 
has had webs put on his feet, so to speak, and to him has 
been given charge of phases of the operation of ships. 
F. C. Joubert, who had experience in the operating part of 
the Rutland Railroad and in the traffic branch of the 
Standard Oil Company, before he began working for the 
Shipping Board, has been appointed to fill the vacancy 
created by Ewing’s promotion. 

These promotions for Ewing and Joubert, it is believed, 
are traceable to the fact that they handled the traffic of 
the Shipping Board in a systematic manner, without con- 
tributing to the confusion now prevailing in the eastern 
district, by the foolish distribution of car preference or- 
ders. Neither Ewing nor Joubert is an operating official, 
but they refrained from throwing monkey wrenches into 
the transportation machinery, although they had as many 
epportunities as other government officials for contributing 
to the confusion. 

Director Carry has charge of the operating of ships— 
that is, of sending them to ports where they. are needed to 
bring away the accumulations of merchandise the Ship- 
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ping Board desires to move. Ewing’s understanding of 
the inland transportation scheme of operation enables him 
to route traffic to ports where ships will be available, if 
stress of weather, military necessity and submarines do 
not change the plans. 

According to the Patriotic Education Society, of which 
Henry A. Wise Wood is president and Perry Belmont is 
chairman of the executive committee, the Shipping Board’s 
task is much greater than is generally supposed. In a 
pamphlet intended to give reliable figures concerning the 
shipping situation, the’ society says: 

“Our investigation shows that America’s problem is not 
merely one of building to ovecome the losses of the sub- 
marine. If not another ship were sunk ‘we would still be 
hard pushed to find ships to supply our army and our allies 
and to carry the raw materials needed to maitnain our 
munition plants. 

“The loss of world’s tonnage up to September, 1917, 
actually amounted to 12,000,000 tons, although the destruc- 
tion by submarine and mine was only 8,783,080 tons. This 
is figured by estimating the unusual depreciation due to 
the exigencies of war, and including the ships thet are 
held in port as well as the falling off in the world’s ship- 
building. If the war had not intervened, the world ton- 


“We have been led to believe that America has done a 
great deal more in ship construction than is actually the 
case. This is due to the unfortunate wording of our 
government announcements. Anyone reading these an- 
nouncements might readily be led to believe that the 
great tonnage, building on American ways for foreign ac- 
count at the outbreak of the war, and which has since 
been commandeered by the Shipping Board, actually repre- 
sented new shipping produced out of the blue sky when 
the United States went to war. As a matter of fact, most 
of thesé ships would eventually have found their way into 
the Atlantic service, whether or not this country went to 
war. The Shipping Board also announces its building 
program in deadweight tonnage, which makes a vessel of 
a given size appear about twice as great as if the British 
gross ton were used. Unless the recently reconstructed 
Emergency Fleet Corporation can find means to greatly 
increase present facilities, including labor and materials, 
men who know the present capacity of our shipyards de- 
clare that we cannot possibly produce more than 1,500,000 
dead weight tons in 1918. 

“While we are focusing attention upon ocean-going 
vessels, it is a serious mistake to neglect our coastwise 
trade and our inland waterways. Recently a large number 
of barges and tugboats, needed to supply our New Eng- 
land factories, were sold to foreign account. The Erie 
Canal, capable of transporting 10,000,000 tons of freight 
during a season, is ready, but we have not a single modern 
barge to enter the trade. 

“What plans are we making to maintain our merchant 
marine in the fierce world competition after the war?” 


CEMENT INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Arguments were made to the entire Commission No- 
vember 23 and 24, on the tentative report made by Exam- 
iner Henry B. Armes on No. 8182, the general cement 
investigation which has been going on for more than two 
years. Every interest involved in the matter, except the 
Universal Portland Cement Company, the stock of which 
is owned by the United States Steel Corporation, filed 
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exceptions to Mr. Armes’s report and the argument re- 
volved around these exceptions. 

H. I. Allen, for the Universal, made a ‘short introductory 
statement, commending the report, and reserving his main 
argument for rebuttal of what might be said by the ex- 
ceptants. 

F. E. Paulson of Allentown, general traffic manager for 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Company, with mills at Mason 
City, Ia., and Mitchell, Ind., objected to the combination 
basis of rates applied by the carriers to western Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas. He also objected to what he called 
the grouping proposed for the Kansas Gas belt mills on 
the ground that that grouping is inconsistent with other 
findings in the report. 

T. L. Philips, from St. Louis, representing mills at 
that point, stated his general approval of the report, but 
took exception to the proposed departure, in the making 
of rates on cement from the long-established basis of 
making rates from St. Louis to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
The basis is and has been 105 per cent of the Chicago 
rates. The report proposed that the basis hereafter shall 
be 115 per cent as to cement. Otherwise he commended 
the report, the chief feature of which is the division of 
the territory from the Illinois-Indiana line on the east 
to the Rocky Mountains on the west into four scale ter- 
ritories, with mileage scales applying in each territory, 
supposed to be graded according to density of traffic and 
other familiar considerations. 

John S. Burchmore, for the cement mills at La Salle 
and Dixon, Ill., took the main part of the burden of the 
exceptants at the morning session of November 23, con- 
suming forty-five minutes in setting forth the objections 
of his particular clients, which are also the objections of 
one or two of the other exceptants. 

“The examiner’s report permits only two exceptions 
or departures from a strict mileage scale,” said Mr. Burch- 
more. “It is a striking fact that the beneficiary of both 
of these exceptions is the Universal Portland Cement 
Company, the stock of which is owned outright by the 
steel trust. The first of these departures is at the Twin 
Cities, where the examiner cuts the rate from the Steelton 
(Minn.) plant of the Universal 1.7 cents below the mile- 
age scale, and prescribes practically the full mileage scale 
from competing plants, including those which are able 
to reach Twin Cities by the Mississippi River. The re- 
duction below the mileage scale from La Salle is only four- 
tenths of a cent. The examiner’s other departure is 
at Chicago, which consumes more cement than any other 
three or four points in the territory. From the Buffington 
mill of the Universal company, across the state line from 
Chicago in Indiana, the examiner refuses to even discuss 
what should be the rate to Chicago, the one market above 
all others to which all are seeking entry with their prod- 
uct. But from LaSalle and Dixon, Ill. to Chicago, an 
Illinois intrastate movement, Mr. Armes directs the car- 
riers to raise the rate on the ground of discrimination, 
overlooking the fact that the carriers from La Salle and 
Dixon do not participate in the traffic from Buffington to 
Chicago. 

In closing he called attention to the enormous earnings, 
he said, of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, which is also owned 
by the steel corporation and which has always insisted on 
hauling the traffic from the cement plant and steel mills 
of its parent company, as a line-haul carrier, and has 
refused to limit its service to a switching movement under 
the Lowery switching tariff basis, with the result that out 
of $140,000 freight charges paid on the entire movement 
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of cement from Buffington for a representative period, $48. 
000, or 45 per cent, went from one pocket of the ste! 
corporation into another of its pockets. . 

Frank Lyon, for the Atlas Portland Cement Company, «i 
Hannibal, said that his clients are required to pay 1:0 
per cent of the mileage scale to Twin Cities, whereas h’s 
competitors at Mason City and Steelton pay from 75 io 
80 per cent of the scale proposed by Examiner Armes. 
The main question he said he would argue was, “Where 
is Hannibal?” As a foundation for that argument ie 
pointed to the fact that Examiner Armes had put Hannibal 
in Scale I territory, but that the carriers in their printed 
exceptions lifted Hannibal boldly across the line into 
Scale II territory. He took the map and said that a little 
geography might be of value to commissioners who had 
not been following the investigation as intimately as some 
of their colleagues. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Lyon continued his argu- 
ment as to where Hannibal may be found by a Marco Polo 
or anyone seeking cement. In passing, he said that per- 
sonally he did not care for some of the factors that Mr. 
Armes recognized in making up his scheme of rates, but 
he would not comment on them, because he was so much 
interested in knowing where Hannibal may be found by the 
man who is seeking cement and who must therefore know 
what he will have to pay, or what the manufacturer at 
Hannibal will have to pay to meet the prices of his com- 
petitors. 

The Kansas gas belt mills and their exceptions to the 
report were discussed by C. R. Hillyer and W. E. Lamb. 
The Iola mill, also in that territory, was represented in 
argument by E. S. Gubernator; E. H. Hoagland spoke for 
the Bonner’s Spring plant and Hal H. Smith for the Michi- 
gan mills. 

Attdcks on the report, at the afternoon session of No- 
vember 23 and the concluding session on November 24 
were more severe than at the initial session of November 
23. 

H. F. Allen, attorney for the Universal Cement Company, 
was the only outspoken defender of the proposed scales of 
rates. Attorneys for the railroad objected to phases of it 
because they said they would yield less for them than the 
existing adjustment. Representatives of the state com- 
missions objected to the direction, in the proposed order, 
that rates for hauls within states should not be less than 
the rates for hauls of like distance in interstate commerce. 
Their objection was on the ground, J. M. Henderson, speak- 
ing for the Iowa commission, said, that a mere difference 
in rates does not show one set to be unduly discriminatory. 
The assumption has been, he said, that the Iowa scale is 
lower, but the fact is it is higher on a good deal of the 
cement traffic. That, however, he said, does not furnish a 
reason for the condemnation of the whole structure merely 
because it is not exactly the same as the scales proposed 
by the examiner. 

Commissioner Aitchison asked A. P. Humburg, of the 
Illinois Central, whether on the record in this case, the 
Commission would be warranted in condemning the state 
rates. Mr. Humburg thought it would be. Mr. Aitchison 
said that, as he saw it, it is not sufficient to condemn on the 
phase about which he asked Mr. Humburg. 

C, R. Hillyer, for the Iola Cement Mills Traffic Associa- 
tion, made an assault on the report, saying that, in pro- 
posing an increase from 5 to 7 cents on cement from [ola 
mills to Kansas City, the examiner was a volunteer, be 
cause no railroad serving those mills had ever said the 
5-cent rate was too low. It was voluntarily established. 
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“That increase,” said Hillyer, ‘“‘is greater than the whole 
rate of our competitor at Sugar Creek into Kansas City. 
The Santa Fe rate from Sugar Creek into Kansas City is 
only 1% cents. The examiner assumes the right to deny 
to our carriers the right to meet the competition at Kansas 
City of the carriers serving’the Iola mills. He has brushed 
aside nearly every known rule for rate-making. He has 
made the rate to the more distant point 98 per cent of the 
scale, while to the nearer point it is only 78 per cent. He 
has given water competition as one of the factors war- 
ranting to certain mills the benefit of low rates to im- 
portant points of destination. The record does not show 
a single shipment by water from one of these mills. I 
know there are several inferences that there might have 
been such shipments, but not one single statement that 
there ever was one.” 

Hillyer, W. E. Lamb and E. H. Hogueland, in behalf of 
the Iola mills, joined in twenty-seven exceptions to the 
report and the brief in support of the exceptions. The 
fundamental error, the Iola mills people asserted—and in 
that they were backed up by practically all the other ship- 
pers—is that Mr. Armes assumed that cement, worth about 
$200 per car, should yield a ton-mile equal to the average 
of all freight. From that foundation, Mr. Armes, assisted 
by Dr. Lorenz, the Commission’s statistician, constructed a 
rate of 8.4 cents per 100 pounds for a haul of 260 miles. 
They found this rate by finding the ton-mile on all freight 
in 1945 handled by the North Western, Omaha, Burling- 
ton, M. & St. L. and the Chicago Great Western in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, 
Colorado, Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska, except cement from 
St. Louis, but including the cement rates under attack in 
the formal complaints, the filing of which was the fact that 
caused the Commission to make its general investigation. 

The Iola mills lawyers pointed out that, while the ton- 
mile, so found, is the ton-mile of the whole middle west 
between the west line of Indiana and the Rocky Mountains, 
Mr. Armes has made four scales for application in the 
territory—that is, while he laid a foundation as broad as 
the territory, he built four small, instead of, they believe, 
one, large, symmetrical structure upon it. He used the 
scale based strictly upon the ton-mile of the whole area 
only in Illinois and southern Wisconsin. Then, they said, 
the examiner, to obtain rates for inter-territorial applica- 
tion, made a rule that “the rate for the entire distance 
should be calculated under each scale and the average 
taken.” 

Application of that rule, the Iola mills people said, will 
produce thirteen different scales for use in the four divi- 
sions into which the middle west will be divided for ce- 
ment rate purposes if the Armes report is adopted. © 

E. H. Hogueland contended that the maintenance of the 
Iola group is the essential thing. He said their competitors 
under the proposed rate structure will have advantages 
over the Iola mills as high as $1.64 per barrel, which, even 
under abnormal conditions, is prohibitive. 

W. E. Lamb said it was ridiculous to divide Western 
Trunk Line territory into different rate districts when 
every fact in the record shows a similarity of circum- 
Stances and conditions throughout the territory so far as 
the cement traffic is concerned. He said it was also ridicu- 
lous to give the Sugar Creek mill a rate into Kansas City 
that is exactly one-half the terminal charge imposed at 
Other mills, especially inasmuch as the movement from 
Sugar Creek is almost wholly a terminal movement. As to 
the mileages used by Mr. Armes, he said they are the 
shortest Possible, one route being made up of the rails of 
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four carriers over which cement never has and never 
would move. 

“Hither this is a mileage scale of reasonable maximum 
rates or it is not,” said Mr. Gubernator, speaking for the 
Bonner Spring (Kan.). mill, which is part of the Iola Mills 
Traffic Association. He said that putting some mills ex- 
actly on the scale, some above and some below showed that 
it is not what it purports to be. 

“You can’t have groups in a mileage scale and have 
just rates. If the mills are to be grouped on a mileage 
scale, then some pay too much and some too little.” 

Hal H. Smith, for the Michigan mills, said they fare 
pretty well under the proposed readjustment of through 
rates to Wisconsin, but he proposed there be no action 
until the C. F. A. scale case has been disposed of. 


Mr. Henderson, for the Iowa commission, D. L. Kelly, 
for the South Dakota, A. E. Helm, for the Kansas, V. E. 
Wilson, for the Nebraska, D. P. Connell, J. N. Davis, K. 
F. Burgess, R. W. Campbell, D. F. Lyons and A, P. Hum- 
burg discussed the report for the railroads, who, as before 
pointed out, have objections to it almost as serious as the 
shippers because the proposed scales will result in the 
reduction of revenues, although that point is not conceded 
by the shippers. 

Mr. Allen, for the Universal, said that he had no objec- 
tion to urge to the report. If the Universal had suspected 
the conditions that now confront the railroads, he said, it 
would not have suggested as low a scale as it did. Now 
the company thinks the railroad proposal placed before the 
Commission is reasonable. The Universal, he said, did not 
feel it could afford to file complaints against the low 
rates from La Salle and Hannibal which enabled mills at 
those points to come into the Chicago district where its 
Buffington mill is situated. 

Commissioner Aitchison was curious to know from what 
point in the Chicago district Chicago mileages are figured. 
Mr. Allen said he did not know. Nobody gave the informa- 
tion. Prior to his asking of the questions there had been 
intimations that the Chicago mileages were measured in 
such a way as to give Buffington the benefit “coming and 
going.” 


SAN FRANCISCO SWITCHING LIMITS 


(Written for The Traffic World by D. E. Curley, secretary of 
the Manufacturers’ Association of South San Francisco.) 


So marvelous and spontaneous has been the industrial 
growth of San Francisco since the fire of ten years ago 
that it has taxed transportation companies to the utmost 
to keep pace with it. : 

When the present system of wharves was projected and 
erected by the state of California six years ago, it was 
predicted that they would adequately care for the demands 
for shipping space in San Francisco for many years to 
come. But all estimates have fallen short of the mark 
and to-day, even with the present scarcity of shipping at 
this port due to the war, San Francisco finds that its 
docking facilities are rapidly being exhausted. 

To meet the vast demand for berthing space, to avoid 
congestion of commerce, and to further the development 
of San Francisco, a movement has been inaugurated by 
the Chamber of Commerce of South San Francisco to 
have the San Francisco switching limits of the carriers 
serving San Francisco extended so as to include South 
San Francisco’s water front. 

The city of South San Francisco, while without the po- 
litical boundaries of San Francisco, is an essential part 
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of its industrial section. In a recent publication of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce there appeared an 
article which said, in part: “It is not an assumption on 
the part of San Francisco to refer to South San Francisco 
as an integral part of San Francisco. Everything in her 
make-up, from her foundation up, geographically as to 
location, industrially as to operation, and intentionally 
as self-named, stamps South San Francisco as San Fran- 
cisco’s manufacturing district in every sense of the word; 
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Shaded area shows present switching limits; checkered 
area extension of San Francisco switching limits, which 
will put San Francisco on a parity with the east side of 


the bay. 


an affiliation of which South San Francisco herself often 
makes use.” Many of the largest manufactories of the 
San Francisco Bay region, employing thousands of men, 
are at this point, the general offices of these companies 
being located in San Francisco. 

At South Francisco it is proposed to construct an ex- 
tensive wharf system, thereby embracing all of San Fran- 
cisco’s industrial area into one comprehensive zone, mak- 
ing industries located at South San Francisco readily 
accessable by deep-water vessels. 

The principal handicap to this is the inequality in switch- 
ing rates and limits, or terminal rate zone, between the 
San Francisco side of the bay and adjoining sections. 
The accompanying chart illustrates this situation com- 
pletely, and it is to remedy this condition, all other efforts 
failing, that the South San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce has caused to be filed with railroad commission 
of California and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
petitions asking for the extension of these switching limits 
and the equalizing of the terminal rate zones. 

The city of San Francisco, through its board of super- 
visors and twelve of the most influential civic and com- 
mercial organizations of the bay region, have agreed to 

intervene in the case. 

The extension of these switching limits will open for 
greater development a large territory immediately south 
of San Francisco, which is lying practically vacant, and 

will give to the port of San Francisco the pre-eminence 
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which is justified by reason of its superior natural ad- 
vantages. 


MEASURE OF DAMAGES—REPARA- 
TION . 


The case of the A., T. & S. F. Railway Company vs. E. B. 
Spiller was recently decided by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Eighth Circuit. 

In August of last year the United States District Court 
at Kansas City, in an action brought by Spiller, assignee 
of the shippers, entered a judgment against nine carriers 
which aggregated $181,190. That against the Santa Fe was 
for $47,491.65. The action at Kansas City was brought on 
an award of reparation made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Jan. 12, 1914. That award was based on 
a reduction of cattle rates which it had ordered on April 
14, 1908, on a complaint of shippers filed in 1904 and 
amended after the Hepburn act of 1906. The rate case 
was tried in the federal courts by special counsel em- 
ployed by the carriers. 

In this litigation over the award of reparation the Santa 
Fe was the first carrier to assert in any court the proposi- 
tion that the mere difference between the rate collected 
by the carrier and the rate ordered by the Commission 
cannot be, without any showing of pecuniary injury, the 
measure of damages. 

It was also contended for the first time by any carrier 
that for the Commission to prescribe rates two years for 
the future and then award reparation backward is illegally 
to extend its statutory two-year power of making rates. 
Both of these propositions have been supported by the 
recent decision. 

Carriers everywhere, and particularly the big coal-carry- 
ing lines of the east, have, since the ratemaking power 
was given to the Commission in 1906, paid large awards 
of reparation like those held in this case to be illegal. 
Because the statute limits the power of the Commission 
to prescribe rates for a term “not exceeding two years,” 
when the Commission has awarded reparation more than 
two years back it has been thereby making the reparation 
even more oppressive than the rate reduction, it was 
pointed out by the Santa Fe. The loss of revenue by 
the reduction of the rates for two years in advance has 
often been less than the refunder compelled. This has 
been the evil, the Santa Fe points out, that it has fought 
from the beginning. In the present case the Commission 
prescribed rates for two years in advance and awarded 
reparation for two years, two months and twenty-one days 
in the past, which, the Santa Fe argued, amounted to 
more than doubling its two-year statutory power to pre 
scribe rates. 

It is stated that the decision will make it impossible in 
most cases for the claimant to recover, as he will be 
unable to show pecuniary damage, the general practice 
of the shippers being to put the rate in their selling price, 
and it would be preposterous that a shipper who adds 
the freight to his price should subsequently be awarded 
damages for a rate which he never bore. 

The court finds it not necessary “to discuss or decide 
the other questions raised by counsel for defendants,” 
which means that the Santa Fe must urge in the Supreme 
Court, when its adversaries take the case there, the prop 
osition that neither under English law nor under the 
U. §. statute, which is based on English law, is reparation 
recoverable by any person who has paid the rate uni- 

formly charged to all others. 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 


In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Claims for Charges on Duplicate Shipments. 


Missouri.—Question: Recently we received a shipment 
from Chicago, via the Great Western, in damaged condi- 
tion. We immediately asked shippers to duplicate, but 
did not advise them to forward the duplicate part over 
the above-mentioned route. They forwarded the ship- 
ment over the Milwaukee. We, of course, entered claim 
for our loss and included in our claim freight charges 
on the duplicate piece. The railroad company declines 
our claim, with the information that they are unable to 
include the freight charges on account of shipment not 
moving via the Great Western. Kindly advise whether 
or not the railroad company are right in the position 
they have taken. 

Answer: Carriers frequently published in their tariffs 
notice to the effect that goods returned for repairs or 
duplicated by reason of loss or damage while in transit 
will move free or under reduced rates under certain con- 
ditions, one of which is that they must move via the 
route over which the original shipment moved. Such 
rules, within proper limitations, are approved by the 
Commission. But if the duplicate shipment did not move 
in aceordance with such tariff requirement, the carrier can- 
not, without violating its own published tariffs and devi- 
ating therefrom while in operation, make such allowance. 
For the liability of the carrier for Charges incurred in 
duplicating a lost or damaged shipment, in the absence 
of any published tariff regulation covering the same, see 
our answer to “Chicago,” published on page 1134 of the 
May 19, 1917, issue of The Traffic World. 


cg * * 


Charges on Reconsigned Shipment. 


Pennsylvania—Question: Some time ago X sold a full 
carload of material to Y, f. o. b. A, freight collect. The 
car was shipped from A to B on a bill of lading consign- 
ing the material from X to Y and, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, the car was refused at B. Y then had the car 
reconsigned to consignee Z, and forwarded from point 
B to point C, freight charges collect. Consignee Z paid 
the freight charges from B to C and knew nothing of the 
original point of shipment, but later on the delivering 
carrier at C attempted to collect the freight charges ap- 
plying from A to B because consignee Y went out of busi- 
hess without ever paying the freight charges from A to 
B. Consignee Z never knew there were any outstanding 
freight charges and is of the opinion that X should be 
held accountable for the charges from A to B, regardless 
of whether or not X sold the material f. o. b. point A. 

Please advise your opinion as to whether or not con- 
Signee Z can be held accountable for the freight charges 
from A to B under any circumstances. It is not clear 
Whether a bill of lading was issued at point B when 
the car was reconsigned to point C, or whether or not 
the reconsignment was effected on merely a written re- 
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quest without exchanging a bill of lading. This shipment 
moved entirely within the state of Pennsylvania. 

Answer: The point whether or not a new bill of lading 
was issued at B is quite material to know in answering 
the above question. If only one bill of lading was issued, 
and that at point A, and the shipment moved under a 
through rate from point A to point C, under a published 
tariff permit such reconsignment, then the benefit that 
Z enjoyed through such arrangement would be a sufficient 
consideration for the obligation imposed upon him to pay 
the freight, from original to final destination point. In 
such instance, Z claims through the original contract be- 
tween X and the initial carrier, and would be bound to 
know the terms of that contract by which the shipment 
moved with freight collected at destination. The law, of 
course, requires the carrier to collect the published rates, 
and in the instance above cited, would allow the carrier 
to collect either from the consignor or the final consignee. 
If, however, a new bill of lading was issued at B, without 
referring to the charges from A to B, then consignee Z 
claims under that bill only, and is not bound by the terms 
of a former contract made by X, and the amount of which 
he would be liable is the charge from B to C. 


% * cg 


War Tax on “Collect” Shipments. 


West Virginia.—Question: If consistent we would ap- 
preciate a discussion in The Traffic World relative to the 
interpretation by transportation companies of the war 
revenue tax on freight charges. Transportation* com- 
panies contend, so we understand it, that the tax applies 
on all freight bills covering shipments delivered to con- 
signese on and after November 1. Our interpretation 
of the law is that the freight charge is applicable only 
on those shipments originating on and after November 
1, rather than to those shipments originating prior to that 
time and delivered after November 1. 


It seems hardly fair to us that a shipment which is 
prepaid from point of origin to destination and is routed 
prior to November 1 and delivered afterward should 
escape the tax when that shipment which is consigned 
prior to November 1 and delivered after November 1 is 
subject to the freight tax because of the fact that col- 
lection for freight is made at destination point. 

Answer: Section 500 of the war tax on facilities fur- 
nished by public utilities, provides that “From and after 
the first day of November, 1917, there shall be levied, 
assessed, collected, and paid, a tax equivalent to three 
percentum of the amount paid for the transportation 
by rail or water,” etc. It will be observed that the phrase- 
ology is that the tax shall be paid on the amount col- 
lected after November 1. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue therefore specifically ruled that the tax applied 
to all collected freight shipments delivered to consignee 
after Nov. 1, 1917. Further, that in all cases in which 
shippers have credit arrangements with carriers under 
which their goods are shipped prepaid but the freight 
charges are not actually paid until after Nov. 1, 1917, 
the tax is not imposed on the amounts paid for such 
transportation begun prior to Nov. 1, 1917. 

So that the tax will not apply on freight for the entire 
transit service so performed prior to Nov. 1, 1917, re- 
gardless of when the transportation costs be paid, or on 
prepaid consignments received for which bill of lading is 
issued prior to midnight Oct. 31, 1917, but will apply on 
all “collect” shipments which reach destination on or 
atter Nov. 1, 1917. 
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Who Pays the War Tax? transportation of property by freight will accrue and le 
. . ; . q must be levied, assessed, and collected when and as & 
Ohio.—Question: We are involved in a number of dis- freight revenues are collected, except that the tax may 
putes over application of the three per cent tax on freight and should be computed at the time expense bills and c 
bills, and would appreciate your advice. We refer _ prepaid shipping tickets or bills of lading are made; 
ticularly to goods sold f. o. b. destination and invoiced the amount of the tax must be shown,on the face of 7 
with freight allowed. Instead of Seas. each ship- each such bill, prepaid ticket or lading. In “collect” ship. tl 
ment, the amount of the freight bill is estimated, and ments, taxes must be assessed and collected by agents C2 
shown on each invoice as a deduction from the gross at destination on “prepaid” shipment by agents at points ma 
amount charged. Now, in your opinion, should the con- 5, origin: that is, it must be levied, assessed, collected D 
mignee be permitted to deduct amount of the war tax when and as collections are made from consignees, ship- 
from the invoice, in addition to the freight already al- pers, the agents or representatives. in 
lowed? In other words, is this tax a part of the cost It will be observed from the phraseology of section 501 in 
of delivery so that it must be borne by the seller, even of the act, and the aforesaid interpretation of the Internal th 
where the goods have been sold for delivery after No- Revenue Commissioner, that the tax should be levied 
vember 17 against the person paying the freight, and consequently, os 
Answer: Section 501 of the war tax act provides that if a shipment is so billed as not to enable the tax to be 
the taxes imposed “shall be paid by the person, corpo- collected at point of origin when the shipper incurs the 
ration, partnership, or association paying for the services freight charges, and the consignee is required to pay the 
or facilities rendered.” The Commissioner of Internal same at destination, that such tax should be borne by the 
Revenue has ruled that the tax on amounts paid for the  consignor. 
* 
a. 
Loss and D e Decisi 
OSS alr amag €C1S10NS a 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts ( 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. La\ 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) pre 
6 siol 
Pro 
BILL OF LADING. shipment of lumber sold, taking an assignment of the of « 
Stoppage in Transitu: invoice covering the shipment, and notified the consignee ena 
(Sup. Ct. of Mississippi, Division A.) The doctrine of buyer that the invoice and bill of lading sent to him were lyn 
stoppage in transitu is not applicable, where legal title the property of the bank, and must be returned at once Pp 
to the lumber sold was in the bank, to which the seller OF the price remitted to the bank direct, the bank retained guil 
assigned the documents of title—Merchants’ & Manufac- title to the shipment of lumber until its terms were ac- whe 
turers’ Bank vs. P. J. Toomer Lbr. Co., 76 So. Rep. 565. cepted, and, there being no acceptance of the shipment ‘ai 
Title: . by the consignee buyer before seizure of the lumber by indi: 
(Sup. Ct. of Miss., Div. A.) If there was an uncon- its creditor, the bank’s claimant’s issue against the cred- unle 
ditional sale of a carload of lumber, the title passed to itor should have been sustained.—Id. Disc 
the buyer on delivery of the car at the place of business (C 
of the agent of the seller for transportation to the con- LSS OF GR ESSER Ve Gaues. 2, di 
signee buyer.—Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Bank of Burden of Proof: disc1 
Ellisville vs. Philip J. Toomer Lumber Co., 76 So. Rep. 565. (City Ct. of Niagara Falls.) A shipper, suing for the proh 
A bill of lading, covering lumber and naming the buyer’ yalue of gocds lost in transit, has the burden of showing freig 
as consignee, is prima facie evidence of an unconditional who had custody of the goods at the time when a portion Ry. | 
delivery to the consignee by delivery of the carload of thereof was stolen.—Wallens vs. New York Cent. & H.R. Th 
lumber for transportation.—Id. R. Co., 166 N. Y. Supp. 1083. one 
The intention of the seller of goods, as to whether or Connecting Carrier: simil 
not he meant title to pass to the buyer on delivery to (Sup. Ct. of Appeals of West Va.) A connecting carrier discr 
the carrier for shipment, determines whether title did pass. is liable only for such damages or injury to a shipment 10, 2, 
Id. of goods as is attributable to its own negligence or wrons Pena 
The assignment or transfer of the invoice or bill of sale ful acts—Copenhaver & Massey Milling Co. vs. Kanawha (Di 
covering a carload of lumber by the lumber company to & W. Va. RB. Co., 93 S. E. Rep. 940. Law 
a bank, together with delivery of the bill of lading, vested R , : Pay, — for y 
in the bank whatever title the lumber company had to Where, in an action for such damage oo ers plaintiffs make 
the lumber; the assignment and delivery constituting a satiated ae at ie Saeeaneat of the shipmem an an 
. ‘ occurred while the goods remained upon the lines or 1 i 
symbolical delivery of the lumber.—Id. : . 4 Mi order: 
Retention of the bill of lading covering lumber sold by the custody of a preceding carrier, and before their delir- durin; 
: : , 1 . ery to defendant, such evidence on motion should be eX . 
nu lumber company and its delivery, together with assign- k 2 order. 
ahs ay 5 cluded, and a verdict directed for the defendant.—Id. ee 
ment of the invoice of the lumber, to a bank, in the ab- Liability: Dd. - 
sence of any testimony as to an absolute sale to the ‘ Twent 
consignee, showed that the lumber company did not in- (City Ct. of Niagara Falls.) The carrier’s receipt, I (Dis 
tend to part with its title or right of disposition by con- citing, “Received in apparent good order, except as noted MJ hour | 
signment to the buyer.—Id. (contents and condition of contents of package wr comm<¢ 
Where a bank purchased the bill of lading covering a known),” does not affect the liability of the carrier for Wilful] 
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loss of the goods in transit—Wallens vs. New York Cent. 
& H. R. R. Co., 166 N. Y. Supp. 1083. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Connecting Carrier: 

(Sup. Ct. of Iowa.) If the initial carrier merely con- 
tracts to transport live stock to a point where it meets 
the connecting carrier, it is not liable for neglect of other 
carriers in subsequent transportation.—Quillen vs. Min- 
neapolis & St. L. R. Co., 164 N. W. Rep. 779. 

Delivery: 

(Ct. of Civil Appeals of Texas, Amarillo.) In view of 
interstate commerce act, 1, defining “transportation” to 
include services in connection with receipt, delivery, etc., 
the duty to deliver an interstate shipment of calves to 
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the commission company to whom they were consigned 
was non-delegable, and where delivery could not be made 
in the pens of the consignee the duty of transportation 
was not fulfilled by delivery at the chutes of the stock- 
yard company, which placed them in inaccessible pens 
where there were no facilities for feed or water,—Pan- 
handle & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Philips, 197 S. W. Rep. 1031. 
Pleading: 

(Sup. Ct. of Iowa.) Where the petition declared upon 
a written contract whereby defendant undertook to trans- 
port plaintiff’s live stock to Chicago, and the allegation 
was denied, there was a fatal variance when he failed 
to put the contract in evidence.—Quillen vs. Minneapolis 
& St. L. R. Co., 164 N. W. Rep. 779. 





(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Commission’s Order: , 

(Dis. Ct., E. D., New York.) Public Service Commission 
Law, New York, is not unconstitutional because not ex- 
pressly providing for appeal from orders of the commis- 


sion, the method of review by certiorari under Code Civ. 


Proc. N. Y. 212, et seq., being applicable, and any abuse 
of discretion in refusing the writ being subject of appeal, 
and a suit to set aside an order being available.—Brook- 
lyn Heights R. Co. vs. Straus et al., 245 Fed. Rep. 132. 

Public Service Commission Law New York, 56, making 
guilty of a misdemeanor an officer or agent of a company 
who procures, aids, or abets it in its failure to obey an 
order of the commission contemplates a personal and 
individual act, and not a mere failure of the company, 
unless shown to be due to his neglect or fault.—Id. 
Discriminations: 

(Ct. of Civil Appeals of Texas, Austin.) Const. art. 10, 
2, directing the legislature to pass laws to prevent unjust 
discrimination in railroad rates, is equivalent to a direct 
prohibition of unjust discrimination by railroads in either 
freight or passenger tariffs—State vs. St. Louis S. W. 
Ry. Co. of Texas et al., 197 S. W. Rep. 1006. 

The doctrine that, if a common carrier does not charge 
one person more than the law permits, its rendition of 
similar service for others without charge is not unjust 
discrimination, does not apply in construing Const. art. 
10, 2, prohibiting unjust discrimination.—Id. 

Penalties: 

(Dis. Ct., E. D., New York.) Public Service Commission 
Law New York, 56, providing a penalty of $5,000 a day 
for violation of an order of the commission, does not 
make the statute unconstitutional on the theory that such 
an amount may compel obedience even to a confiscatory 
order; section 24 providing for remission of the penalty 
during pendency of a suit in good faith to set aside an 
order.—Brooklyn Heights R. Co. vs. Straus et al., 245 Fed. 
Rep. 132. 

Twenty-eight-Hour Law: 


(Dis. Ct, N. D., Iowa, W. D.) Under twenty-eight- 


hour law June 29, 1906, declaring that no railroad or 
common carrier other than by water shall knowingly and 
Wilfully confine any cattle or other animals for a period 


Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 





longer than 28 consecutive hours without unloading the 
same for rest, water and food for a period of at least 5 
hours, unless prevented by storm, or by accidental or 
other unavoidable cause, which could not be anticipated 
or avoided by due diligence and foresight, but that on 
written request of the owner or person in custody of a 
particular shipment the time of confinement might be 
extended to 36 hours, the government, suing for the pen- 
alty prescribed for violation, must show that the carrier 
knowingly and wilfully confined the shipment of live .- 
stock beyond the period prescribed; but, having shown 
the same, it is incumbent on the carrier to show that its 
failure to unload the live stock was caused by storm, 
accident or other unavoidable causes, which could not 
have been anticipated or avoided by due diligence.— 
United States vs. Chicago, St. P., M. & O. Ry. Co., 245 
Fed. Rep. 179. ; 

In_an action against a railroad company for the penalty 
prescribed for violating the twenty-eight-hour law, a 
train dispatcher of another railroad company, whose 
tracks were used by defendant, must be treated as de- 
fendants’ agent, where the movement of defendant’s trains 
was governed by such dispatcher.—Id. 

A shipper requested that cattle might be confined for 
a period of 36 hours without being unloaded. The train 
on which the cattle were shipped proceeded to within 
26 miles of the place where the cattle were to be un- 
loaded. The running time for such 26 miles was about 
1% hours. At that time the cattle had been en route 
less than 32 hours. The last of the run was made over 
leased tracks, and the train dispatcher of the lessor com- 
pany, who directed the movement of such trains, directed 
the conductor of defendant’s train to take a siding at a 
named station and await the passage of another train. 
The other train was delayed, and finally, defendant’s con- 
ductor, having communicated with the dispatcher by 
telephone, was directed to take his train on to the point 
where the cattle were to be unloaded. Owing to weather 
conditions, the train had to be cut into sections and 
brought in one at a time, and for that reason the cattle 
were confined for more than 36 hours. Held, that the 
carrier was not liable for the penalty, no violation of the 
twenty-eight-hour law appearing; it not being shown that 
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the carrier wilfully and knowingly confined the cattle for 
more than 36 hours, and it being apparent that the ex- 
cessive confinement resulted from a storm and other 
causes over which the carrier had no control.—Id. 


GREATER EFFICIENCY EFFORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The railroads’ war board recently took action to 
spur the railroads to redoubled effort to increase their 
efficiency in order to meet the extraordinary demands for 
transportation this winter. Fourteen specific instructions 
as to additional methods for increasing the capacity of their 
equipment ‘and facilities were issued to the railroads by 
the war board, through its chairman, Fairfax Harrison. 

While repeating and emphasizing the suggestions previ- 
ously made, under which approximately 16 per cent more 
traffic was handled the second quarter of 1917 than in 
the corresponding period of 1916, the board directs atten- 
tion to the extraordinary additional amount of transporta- 
tion that the carriers will be called upon to supply, and 
the new instructions go further than any previously issued. 

Wherever possible, the railroads are directed to “ar- 
range for common use of terminals and facilities to tide 
over threatening emergencies.” They are also told ‘“wher- 
ever transportation can be conserved to avoid the use 
of unreasonably circuitous routes, carefully avoiding, how- 
ever, overloading direct routes.” Another instruction is 
“lengthen passenger and fast freight train schedules dur- 
ing the winter, to promote punctuality and avoid the de- 
moralization of traffic that invariably follows the failure 
of regular trains to make their schedules.” Still further 
instructions are to “encourage the use of motor trucks 
and co-operation with trolley lines for handling short 
haul freight” and to “enlist the service of water trans- 
portation lines in all reasonable and practical ways.” 

In order to avoid congestion at seaports and regional 
gateways the board advises the prompt use of embargoes, 
which it says should be established immediately on signs 
of trouble, without waiting, as has frequently been done, 
until congestion has acutally occurred. The other instruc- 
tions are as follows: 

“Study thoroughly all priority and other governmental 
orders issued to promote movement of traffic and use of 
equipment. Comply cheerfully and promptly therewith 
and adopt the same attitude toward orders of the com- 
mission on car service. Redouble efforts to (a) increase 
the loads per car of bulk grain and other commodities, 
much of which still moves in lights loads. (b) Expedite 
car movement through yards and terminals. (c) Check 
up and enforce demurrage rules rigidly. (d) Check up 
and eliminate cross-haul of commodities. 

“Unload company material much more promptly. Cur- 
tail consignment privileges in every possible way. In- 
crease lading in L. C. L. merchandise cars by establishing 
‘sailing days,’ a practice used with great success by some 
of our constituents. Increase the fuel economy by closer 
inspection of firing practice and by extending the use 
of superheated steam, feed water heaters,- etc. Review 
switching service at terminals and prescribe special move- 
ments so as to cut out all unnecessary detention of cars. 
Start a systematic, vigorous campaign to provide universal 
interline waybilling, a study of the operation of which 
on one large system convinces us will result not only in 
a large money saving, but in saving 12 to 18 hours’ time 
on cars and the continuous service of one switch engine 
handling such cars on account of ‘no billing’ at each 
representative terminal,” 
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In explanation of the necessity for greater efforts toward 
increased efficiency, Mr. Harrison says: “We are ap. 
proaching the winter with apprehensions of possible con. 
gestion on our railroads, notwithstanding all that has been 
accomplished by the hearty co-operation with us of goyv- 
ernment agencies, shippers and the general public, in 
increasing their efficient operation. Our reports show 
that in the second quarter of 1917 each locomotive han- 


“dled 16.1 per cent and each freight car 15.3 per cent more 


revenue ton-miles than in the corresponding period of 
1916. This is equivalent to the addition of 4,985 locomo. 
tives and 361,000 freight cars to the equipment of the 
latter year. While the committee gratefully accords credit 
for this showing to the co-operative efforts of the carriers 
and the public, it considers it necessary to direct atten- 
tion to the extraordinary additional amount of transporta- 
tion that the carriers will be called on to supply this 
winter, through the operation of conditions that have de- 
veloped since our entry into war, the pressure from which 
is constantly and rapidly increasing in intensity. The 
commandeering of ships engaged in Atlantic and Pacific 
coastwise trade and of seagoing tugs plying between Nev- 
port News and New England points throws on the rail- 
road the burden of transporting much of the New England 
coal and cotton supply that formerly moved by water. 

“Many more troops in addition to 1,200,000 already 
moved will have to be transported and at least 2,500 car- 
loads of supplies for their use must be handled daily this 
winter. Proper response to these demands, and to the 
almost unlimited calls for fuel from all parts of our coun- 
try, will require unremitting effort. 

“It is evident, therefore, that however heartily the public 
has already responded to our requests for co-operation, 
additional and most strenuous endeavor must be made 
both by us and by them to overcome the stress of winter 
weather, overworked plant and depletion of forces through 
calls to the flag and resignations to accept employment in 
shipyards and munitions factories. The railroads gen- 
erally are very shorthanded, some of our constituents re- 
porting a net shortage of 1214 per cent in the number 
and a much larger percentage of loss in the efficiency of 
its employes, because of the necessity of filling vacancies 
with unskilled and inexperienced men. We recognize 
that every one is doing his best in trying conditions to 
help his country win the war, but if insuperable difficulties 
should arise to prevent us from giving the public as good 
service as we desire, we ask every railroad executive to 
make it clear why we failed and to request the public to 
continue to exercise the patience and tolerance that they 
have heretofore shown.” 





























CAR SHORTAGE STATEMENT 


Reports to the American Railway Association from all 
the railroads of the country show that on November 1 of 
this year the excess of unfilled car orders amounted to 
140,012 cars, an increase of 25,104 cars over the same day 
last year. 

Of this number 97,000 cars were called for in other parts 
of the country than the congested region east of Chicas? 
and north of the Potomac River, where the abnormal wa! 
business is heaviest. 

Many of these orders for cars could be filled, it is stated, 
if the cars now delayed in the congested regions could be 
released. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 


== 


CAR CONGESTION SUGGESTION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We are being asked by the railroad representatives to 
load cars to their full physical capacity. Now, in order 
to help a little on the car congestion at some of the divi- 
sion points, why wouldn’t it be possible for some road 
that had a few more engines than were absolutely neces- 


sary for the conduct of their business, to loan some of . 


its engines to a road that was congested until it didn’t 
know how to turn around, so that a clean-up could be 
made? 

I know that this may sound very radical and all that; 
but the shippers are observing some very radical regu- 
lations, and we don’t believe that the railroads should 
leave any stone unturned to move freight. We have had 
foodstuff in transit from California to Denver for over 
thirty days. Richard Flickinger. 

Denver, Colo., Nov. 23, 1917. 


THORNE MAKES STATEMENT 


Editor The Traffic Weekly: 

You have been so eminently fair as between the carrier 
and shipper generally in your account of the fifteen per 
cent case on rehearing, that it is with considerable hesi- 
tation I write this to you. However, in a recent editorial, 
you have fallen into a very grave error, and I am writing 
to you at the specific request of certain shippers. 

In your issue of November 17 you state that the ship- 
pers are willing for an advance to be granted, or at least 
that is the impression given by your article. The facts 
are precisely the opposite. The principal commodities 
affected in the present proceedings are grain, live stock 
and oil. The national organizations in each of these 
industries by almost the unanimous vote of their exec- 
utive committees have opposed the advance. By this 
statement I refer to the National Petroleum Association, 
Western Oil Jobbers’ Association, Western Petroleum Re- 
finers’ Association, National Council of Farmers’ Co- 
operative Elevator Associations and National Live Stock 
Shippers’ Protective League. These organizations have a 
combined membership of more than one million shippers. 

These organizations desire the railroads to prosper. 
But their officials have acquainted themselves with the 
facts and do not believe the carriers are entitled to what 
they ask. Among the reasons for our position are the 
following: 


1. It is true that labor and supplies have increased in 
cost, but the volume of traffic was so great in the fiscal 
year 1916 that the net income of the eastern railroads 
involved in the present proceeding surpassed the net in- 
come of any other year in their history. And their net 
income, above all expenses, taxes, hire of equipment, 
rentals, etc., during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
was greater than during any other year since the steam 
engine was invented, with only one exception, the year 
1916, which was the most phenomenal year in American 
railroading. 


With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


2. The net income of these same eastern railroads, as 


a whole, during each month subsequent to the decision / 


of the Commission last spring has been greater than dur- 
ing the same months of any preceding year, prior to the 
fiscal year 1916, which was the most phenomenal year in 
the history of American railroads. 

3. At the time of the decision last spring the Commis- 
sion only had available the figures for January, February, 
March and April. The actual returns for the next five 
months, which we now have available, show a _ larger 
net income per mile of line than the Commission expected 
(using precisely the same basis of estimating which the 
Commission itself used). The. actual returns exceed the 
Commission’s expectations by 19 per cent. 

4. The actual returns since the decision of the Com- 
mission last spring exceed the estimate made by the ship- 
pers; the net revenues for nine months being equal to the 
shippers’ estimate for the entire year. 

5. The actual returns since the decision of the Com- 
mission last spring have been so large, that the net in- 
come of the eastern railroads above expenses, taxes, hire of 
equipment, rentals, etc., exceed by $68,000,000 during the 
first nine months of this year what the attorneys for 
the railroads in their printed briefs last spring estimated 
for the entire twelve months (applying the expenses of this 
year to the earnings of last year—a method of estimating 
which we branded as utterly fallacious; and experience 
has proven the accuracy of our position). 

With net returns exceeding the expectations of the 
Commission, of the shippers, and of the railroads, we 
submit that the attempt of. the railroads to force a re- 
opening of this case is one of the most amazing incidents 
in the history of public regulation during recent years. 

Kansas City, Nov. 29, 1917. Clifford Thorne. 





We are glad to give Mr. Thorne and those he represents, now 
or at any time, space to present their views. We present them 
freely without being asked whenever they appear as part of 
a case under consideration. But we have no occasion to 
change the views to which Mr. Thorne takes exception. We 
were fully cognizant of the position of his clients and others 
mentioned by him when we published the editorial to which 
he objects, and we still maintain that ‘‘business, for the most 
part, thinks the carriers should have higher rates, or at least 
that this is no time to question too closely their demands.”’ 
The attitude of business generally, as we find it, may be right 
or wrong, or in absolute disagreement with that of the chief 
protestants in this rate case, but we find it to be as we have 
— and we have given plenty of proof.—Editor The Traffic 
World. : 


CONGESTION AND EMBARGOES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The problem of our large manufacturing industries is 
one of production. It is definitely known by them what 
amount of goods may be finished and distributed within 
a given period. Past performance and a knowledge of 
their facilities consisting of plant, equipment, labor, etc., 
enables them to predict for some time ahead -what pro- 
duction they may reasonably expect to reach under any 
condition short of absolute destruction of such facilities. 

A prospective purchaser of steel rails is quietly informed 
that immediate delivery cannot be made, but that delivery 
may be given in some six months or so. Its statement 
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has been based upon “prediction,” a knowledge of known 
facilities to produce a given amount within a definite 
period. 

Now what is the problem of our transportation lines? 
Is it not one of production, or the ability of its facilities 
consisting of main lines, sidetracks, terminals, motive 
power, labor, etc., to handle the only thing it has to sell? 
It is exactly that. ‘ 

Although we are now agreed that the problem of one 
is similar to the other, how differently are they handled! 
We have seen the manufacturer “cutting his coat accord- 
ing to the cloth.” He has played fair with the customer. 

The transportation line, or lines, forming through routes, 
apparently work from some other motive. Knowing its 
facilities just as well as the manufacturer, it continues 
to solicit and to accept freight far beyond the time when 
it knows beyond any reasonable doubt that it will be 
impossible to give the shipper, or customer, the. service 
which it expects to receive. Does it play fair with its 
customer? 

We all know that transportation lines have not extended, 
enlarged, or. improved their facilities to keep pace with 
the volume of traffic offered to them for movement in 
the past three years. The excuses offered by them for 
failure to do so have been of great variety. When the 
force of one has expended itself the shipping public has 
promptly been provided with another. Three years ago, 
when the writer was in the transportation ~business, it 
was lean earnings due to lack of business. To-day and 
during the period of abnormal business, it is lack of reve- 
nue, shortage of labor, low rates, etc. 


Now, granting that all these excuses are and have been 
plausible and reasonable, the shipping public is vitally 
concerned in making the best of what we have. It cannot 
stop to “cry over spilled milk” and get anywhere. It is 
very much interested in the application to the transporta- 
tion business of the business principles which will give 
it a square deal. 


A shipper starts a carload of freight to-day via an open 
route and to-morrow an embargo becomes effective. Some 
twenty or forty days later after his plant has been seri- 
ously crippled for want of the goods, he is advised that 
delay has been due to an embargo. This notwithstanding 
the fact that prior to the date of shipment he has made 
every effort to route it via a line which could handle it. 
“He has even consulted the representatives of the line or 
the route handling the shipment. He must submit tamely 
and has very little if no recourse upon the lines at fault 
without taking legal action. 

This transportation line had the same opportunity that 
the manufacturer of steel rails had when he told his cus- 
tomer that immediate delivery could not be given. The 
value of “prediction” had been entirely ignored by the 
carrier. 


Embargoes as issued, conducted and operated to-day 
are “boomerangs.” While one line or route is embargoed 
its competitor is open until it gets congested, then it slaps 
on an embargo, while the first one opens up. This endless 
chain see-saw method of doing business is an indication 
of rank inefficiency, particularly at a time when co-ordi- 
nation should be our national watchword. 

It is hardly possible that anyone would be willing to 
go on record as stating that it is impossible to so co- 
ordinate individual lines or routes, or all the transporta- 
tion lines of this country, so that any or all of them could 
not predict in advance the volume of traffic which it might 
reasonably ‘expect to handle in a given period. 
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What we should have and will have if the transportation 
lines are able to read the signs of the times is an advance 
notice of embargoes based upon “prediction.” 

We wiil also have a centralized bureau with branches 
at all of the important gateways which will have a knuovwl- 
edge and control of all the tonnage moving, regardless of 


route. H. S. Welton, 
General Traffic Manager, the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. 


Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 19, 1917. 


RAILWAY WAGE CONTROVERSY 


The Trafic World Washington Bireau, 

An increase in the wages of the yard and road trainmen 
of the whole country is expected to result from the confer- 
ences now taking place between the railroad executives 
and President Wilson on the one hand and the brother- 
hood chiefs and the President on the other. Those who 
have been forced to keep in touch with that phase of the 
transportation problem believe President Wilson, rather 
than have the operation of the railroads placed in jeopardy, 
will advise the railroads to give the operatives the money 
and seek recoupment. They can do that either in the form 
of advances in rates or in loans from the treasury. 

The railroad executives have unreservedly placed the 
interests of the properties of which they are the corporate 
“heads in the hands of the President. The President on 
November 22 had a conference with the brotherhood chiefs 
in an endeavor to show them that the trainmen could not 
afford to run the risk of allowing their dispute with their 
employers to stop the wheels of engines and cars at a 
time when the country is at war and at the very hour 
when all the anti-German belligerents are straining every 
effort to keep the western and Italian fronts supplied with 
ammunition and munitions sufficient to stop the Germans 
on the Italian front and beat them back on the western. 
The statements made by the President and the brother. 
hood chiefs after that conference do not definitely indicate 
that the organized labor men placed their interests in the 
hands of the President. It is the conviction, however, that 
when the time comes the train and yard men will abide 
by any decision the President may make after a serious 


consideration by him of the facts that can be laid before ° 


him or his agents, the federal mediators. 

The brotherhood chiefs know that practically every em- 
ployer of labor in the country has submitted to control of 
his affairs by the President, who acts op matters of vital 
import to them through agents such as Robert Lovett, 
Herbert Hoover and Harry A. Garfield, without recourse t 
any tribunal. Whether the rank and file of the members 
of the four brotherhoods understand that situation is doubt 
ful. It is believed, however, that before they quit their 
posts, in the events the negotiations between their officers 
and the railroad executives do not bring about the wage 
they are asking in what amounts to the ultimatum theif 
chiefs are expected to submit to the railroad executive, they 
will know that fact. 

The chief reason for the conviction that the Presiden! 
will grant advances in wages arises from the fact thal 
there is scarcely a question of that kind submitted to al) 
governmental agency -that has not been settled with a 
advance for the applicants. It was the President’s infil 
ence that persuaded Congress to pass the Adamson 1a" 
that went into effect on January 1 last and as to whid 
the special commission appointed to study the effect 
thereof has not yet reported, although a report to Congres 
is expected soon after that body reconvenes December 3. 
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Efficiency in Traffic 


_ , New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of. Traffic Work 


CONSERVATION OF PACKING 


(By R. E. Riley, in Trade and Transportation Bulletin of 
La Salle Extension University.) 


As concerns our trade with other peoples of the globe, 
the charge is made that American shippers as a whole 
are the poorest packers of all the great nations of the 
world. 


Much has been said and written since the European 
war broke out relative to the intelligent use of our avail- 
able supply of railway equipment, in our domestic or 
internal commerce. In the majority of instances it has 
been pointed out that equipment was loaded to only ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of its carrying capacity. 

Happily to say, suggestions offered by the railroad war 
board and others are being put into effect, and in many 
cases one car is being made to do the work of two. Let 
the good work continue. 


Due perhaps to the fact that shippers have found that 
a frail package will often suffice for a domestic shipment, 
that it will go through without mishap, such packages 
have found their way into our export trade. 


This practice can be attributed only to ignorance of the 
conditions of shipment and handling. 


In the first place, the hazards of ocean transportation 
greatly, far greatly, exceeds the risks of rail transporta- 
tion. Second, at many ports cargoes are lightered from 
ships to shore by the means of smaller crafts of various 
types, which may or may not be equipped with mechan- 
ical devices to handle such. Third, on the great bulk of 
traffic, charges are assessed on a measurement or cubical 
displacement basis, instead of a weight basis, relatively 
few being taken on a weight basis. Fourth, the arrival 
of goods in a damaged condition, or short a_ certain 
portion, to say the least, is not conducive to a satisfied 
patronage and repeat orders, even though the satisfactory 
adjustment as to price may be offered as an inducement 
for trade. 


There was a popular song some little time ago to the 
effect of “I Want What I Want When I Want It.” This 
is a house anthem with a number, perhaps a majority, 
of our commercial: and industrial organizations, but un- 
fortunately they lose their sense of hearing when their 
customers put it on, even though they encore and encore. 

But now we are in the export business on a big scale. 
We are going to feed, clothe and arm a million and more 
of our younger sons and brothers, who have already gone 
abroad and “kick in” at the same time to Tommy, Gaston, 
Tony, and Ivan and their folks. 


vs a big order. Ships are at a premium. A ship is 
not like a train; you can’t lengthen it out by the addition 
of another unit or so, as by adding another car and then 
another to an already long freight train. There is just 
SO inuch space‘inclosed by the hull of a vessel, and our 
best marine builders have not as yet devised an elastic 
Skin. A vessel may carry only so much dead weight, and 


if this is exceeded, then “kerplunk,” as said the frog 
on his way to the bottom of the pond. 

Some time ago my attention was called to the packing 
of an export order for some place in France. In this 
instance the shipper had used a dozen sugar barrels, as 
the standard boxes he had on hand were too small to 
accommodate the individual units comprising the ship- 
ment, and as a result the barrels were only slightly over 
half loaded and-almost twice as much room required for 
the shipment as would have been the case if the packing 
had been made to, fit the shipment instead of the ship- 
ment’s being made to fit the available package. Instead 
of having this excess room available for the transporta- 
tion of goods, this shipper’s practice resulted in depriving 
us of this space, and someone was called upon to pay 
for it as though it were. 

Transportation of space in such instances will serve 
neither as food nor as clothing, but, on the contrary, act 
as an aid to our enemies’ success. 

Just at the present time eyery inch of our tonnage must 
be utilized to the fullest extent, and as a consequence 
shippers should employ material and devices that they 
know will insure the arrival of their property at destina- 
tion in sound shape and require as little superfluous space 
as possible. 

Our soldiers should make every shot count; our traffic 
men must make every package count. 


CONSERVATION OF FOODSTUFFS 


In Chicago, effective November 26, a plan designed by 
the railroads and the Food Administration to conserve 
railway equipment and foodstuff has been adopted. 

Every railroad entering Chicago will make a daily re- 
port to the Food Administration of every car of vege- 
tables and other perishable foodstuffs which has been de- 
layed three days or over, awaiting unloading or recon- 
signment or other disposition. This report will show the 
car initial and number, point of shipment, date shipped, 
name of shipper, contents, date of arrival, yard or track 
where held, name of consignee, destination for delivery 
and why car is held. 


In all cases reported by the railroads of undue deten- 
tion of cars so loaded the Food Administration and other 
government agencies will first definitely fix the responsi- 
bility for the detention and then take such steps as may 
be necessary to remedy conditions and prevent their re- 
currence by the offenders. 


The chief results which it is expected the new plan 
will accomplish are: 


The prompt unloading of cars containing perishable 
foodstuffs; the prevention of waste or loss of foodstuff 
through deterioration, due to undue detention in cars; 
the prevention of similar loss at shipping points because 
of lack of transportation facilities, owing to the undue 
detention elsewhere of loaded cars of perishable foodstuff; 
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an increase in the amount of railway cars available for 
moving foodstuff and other commodities necessary for 
the public and national welfare. 

Another object of this conservation plan is the sys- 
tematic salvaging of all food fit for human use from ship- 
ments which have become damaged in transit by causes 
beyond the control of anybody, such es the unseasonable 
freezing weather last month, which damaged potatoes in 
transit in certain sections. 

All railroads centering in Chicago. will daily place at 
certain freight terminals or yards cars containing dam- 
aged foodstuff which have been refused by the consignees. 
Under the inspection of the railroads, the Food Admin- 
istration and the city health department, this damaged 
food will be carefully sorted by agents of the Salvation 
Army, the Volunteers of America and the accredited char- 
itable organizations of the city. All the food that is fit 
for human consumption will thus be saved and go to 
those in need of it. All that is worthless for food will 
be hauled away daily by the railroads and dumped where 
it will do no harm. 

At the special meeting of the Chicago car service com- 
mittee of the railroads’ war board at which the new plan 
for avoiding waste of food and freight cars was adopted 
R. L. Evans of the Food Administration said: 

“Through grossly exaggerated statements published 
about frozen potatoes which were hauled to railroad dumps 
in this vicinity, a lot of people got the idea that there 
was a gigantic conspiracy to boost prices by the wholesale 
destruction of food. A thorough investigation by federal 
officers proved the falsity of such allegations. Neither 
the railroads, the shippers nor the buyers of potatoes are 
to blame for a December freeze which came in October, 
when bobody expected it, during the movement of the 
biggest potato crop ever produced.” 


SAVING FOOD ON DINING CARS 

Over 85,000 pounds of meat, costing about $250,000, are 
being saved annually for the soldiers and sailors of this 
country and the fighting men of its allies by not serving 
meat on Tuesdays in railroad dining cars and restaurants, 
it is stated by the central department of the railroads’ war 
board. This estimate is based on the reports made by 
forty-one railroads, covering practically the whole coun- 
try, represented at a meeting in Chicago of the American 
Association of Dining Car Superintendents. “Meatless 
Tuesdays” and “wheatless Wednesdays” are being strictly 
observed now on nearly every railroad. The only ex- 
ception will be the serving of meat on Tuesday to troops in 
transit. The question of whether that shall be done has 
been referred by the dining car superintendents to the 
federal food administration. Some railroads have elim- 
inated roast beef from their bills of fare and are serving 
steaks or beef only at the evening meal. Others will con- 
tinue for an indefinite time to serve meat in some form 
three times a day, except on Tuesdays. All lines reported 
that the traveling public has evinced hearty sympathy 
with the policy of the railroads to conserve meat and 
wheat in the dining car service. 


FERTILIZER AND LEATHER 


“Fertilizer isn’t usually recognized as a factor in war, 
but it may be, nevertheless,” said Chairman R. H. Aishton 
of the central] department of the railroads’ war board. 


“When Napoleon said ‘an army travels on its stomach’ 


he meant that men couldn’t fight without food. While 
this war lasts not only our own fighting men but those 
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of our allies are looking to this country for part or al] 
of their food supplies. So is the civilian population of 
this and our allied countries. 

“Therefore this country must produce more food than 
ever before. Not only must we plant a larger acreage 
but we should aim to increase the average yield per ac 
This means the use of more fertilizer—lots more of it. 

“In realization of this very important fact, notice has 
been sent to every railroad in the United States to make 
every effort to provide for the prompt transportation of 
fertilizer and for the ingredients of manufactured fer. 
tilizer, such as phosphate rock, ground limestone, potash, 
gypsum, certain acids and other commodities. Fertilizer 
shipments are now moving and will become very active 
about January 1 and continue heavy for three or four 
months.” 

Notice has also been sent to all railroads that, on ac- 
count of the shortage of leather required by the govern- 
ment and other users, where stock is killed on railroads 
the hides should be salvaged. Some roads have made a 
practice of doing this, but others have not. 


SHIPPING DAY AT BALTIMORE 


Further evidence of the greater efficiency in handling 
less-than-carload freight from Baltimore City, resulting 
from the “shipping day,” or “sailing. date” plan, is supplied 
by comparative figures which have just been worked up by 
the. Pennsylvania Railroad, showing that in the month of 
October the use of 625 cars was saved in this traffic. Oc- 
tober was the first month in which the plan was in opera- 
tion in Baltimore. In that’ month 27,033 tons of less-than- 
earload freight were hauled from the city by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in 3,409 cars. In the month of June, which 
represented typical conditions before the plan became 
operative, 3,919 cars were required to handle 26,644 tons 
of less-than-carload freight. In other words, in the month 
of October 389 tons more were hauled and 510 less cars 
were used. The average loading per car was increased 18 
per cent. The October tonnage, if handled on the basis of 
car loading which prevailed in June, would have required 
4,034 cars, or 625 more than were actually used. As Oc: 
tober had 27 working days, these figures indicate a saving 
of 23 cars for each working day. 


MEXICAN RATES ON CEREALS 


(Vice Consul Luther K. Zabriskie, Mexico City, in Commerce 
Reports.) 

The issue of El Universal for Oct. 20, 1917, states that 
the general director of the Constitutional Railways, with 
the object of obviating difficulties met with in importing 
cereals and of contributing toward a lower price for corn, 
the principal article of diet among the Mexican people, 
has ordered still another reduction of the freight rates 
amounting almost to 50 per cent. 

In future a ton of corn that formerly paid 34 pesos 
(Mexican peso equals $0.55 United States currency) for 
transportation from Laredo, Tex., to Mexico City will not 
cost the importers more than 18 pesos, 27 centavos. 

The general director of the Constitutional Railways has 
informed the American consulate-general that the reduc 
tion applies throughout the Mexican Republic. 





COMMISSION ORDER. 
The Commission has dismissed Case 9648, Cumberland 
Valley R. R. Co. vs. American. Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
et al., at the request of complainant. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


‘This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man. but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to uuswer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. . , 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. 
Misrouted Freight. 


Q.—We delivered a shipment of engines to the A. T. 
gs. F. agent at Socorro, N. M., for transportation to Pecos, 
Tex. No routing was shown on the bill of lading. The 
Santa Fe handled this shipment through to destination 
over their lines for a distance of 554 miles on a through 
local rate of 255 cents per hundred pounds. At that 
time there was in effect a combination rate of 187 cents 
per hundred via the A. T. S. F. to El Paso, Tex., and 
T. P. to destination. Would the fact that a through rate 
existed prevent a recovery for overcharge account of 
misrouting? 

A—Under the holding of the Commission in Conference 
Ruling 214 (c), Bulletin No. 7, in the absence of specific 
through routing by shipper, as in your case, it is the duty 
of the agent of the carrier to route shipment via the 
cheapest reasonable route known to it via which there 
are rates which it can lawfully use, and if carrier’s agent 
misroutes (ruling 214 (d)) a shipment and thus causes 
extra expense to the shipper over and above the lawful 
charges via another available route over which such agent 
had applicable rates which he could use responsibility 
for agent’s error rests with the carrier whose agent mis- 
routed the shipment. The existence of a through local 
rate over the Santa Fe does not vitiate the shipper’s 
claim that it was carrier’s duty to forward his shipment 
over the joint route of the Santa Fe and T. & P. on the 
El Paso combination which was cheaper than over the 
route of movement selected. by the carrier itself, 


Bunching Rule. 


Q.—In a lumber yard of one car per day unloading ca- 
pacity in a given month only five switching services were 
made or five deliveries for the whole month and in each 
case two to five cars were delivered and placed in this 
yard. We in turn unloaded at the rate of one car per 
day, in most cases, the class of the material requiring 
two days on some few cars. This, of course, allowed 
cars as placed on a certain day over and above one or 
two, accruing car service. True, no demurrage was as- 
sessed against these cars while in the railroad company’s 
general yard prior to placement, but did assess car serv- 
ice after placement on the regular basis, not making any 
allowance for inefficient service, and only making five 
deliveries the entire month covering all deliveries to our 
yard in that month. We are working under the average 
agreement plan. 

Does the failure of the railroad company to place cars 
in daily as they arrive or at least in somewhat of a regu- 
lar order, due to inefficient service, inefficient switching 
or negligence which caused the delay after cars were 
Placed and demurrage time start come under section E 
of rule 8 of the National Code as a railroad error, or does 
the question come under “bunching?” Can the railroad 
company collect car service on the second, third or fourth 
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car delivered in one day over and above the yard’s un- 
loading capacity on the actual record of placement in said 
yard? 

A.—When cars are delivered at destination “in accumu- 
lated numbers in excess of daily shipments” as the result 
of the act or neglect of any carrier, they are subject to 
the bunching rule (rule 8, section B, paragraph 2). When 
a consignee enters into the average agreement he spe- 
cifically agrees to waive any claim for cancellation of 
demurrage charges which have been caused by the car- 
rier’s negligence resulting in delivery “in accumulated 
numbers in excess of daily shipments.” Section E of rule 
8 does not cover negligence, but only errors which prevent 
proper delivery, and is not theréfere applicable to the 
situation related by you. 


COAL TO NEW ENGLAND 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

The way was cleared for an increase in coal shipments 
by water to New England ports by an order made public 
by Fuel Administrator Harry A. Garfield. The-order di- 
rects all mines under contract to supply New England con- 
sumers with coal by water carriers, to deliver their maxi- 
mum monthly requirements. The order will become ef- 
fective December 1. 

The necessity for the order is set forth by the Fuel 
Administrator as follows: 

“The quantity of bituminous coal moving by transship- 
ment at Atlantic tidewater ports to New England ports 
is inadequate for the needs of the portion of the New 
England states supplied through such New England ports. 
Unless the quantity of coal so moving to New England is 
immediately increased, there will be great difficulty in de- 


liveries to New England after the beginning of winter of 
such an amount of bituminous coal as is needed in those 
states for the operation of industrial plants engaged in the 
production of material for the army and navy, for the 
operation of public utilities, and for the domestic use of 
persons engaged in New England in producing neces- 
saries.” 


The order directs mines holding New England contracts 
to ship the maximum amount of coal called for by the 
contracts for consumption in the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, ‘Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, where such coal is to be transhipped from 
rail to water carriers at Hampton Roads and at Baltimore. 
New England shipments are given preference over all 
shipments except coal requisitioned for railroad use and 
use of the government. 

All coal producers holding New England contracts sub- 
ject to the order are directed to file data as to their con- 
tracts with the United States Fuel Administration within 
10 days from the date of the order. ; 

The order gives New England Fuel Administrator James 
J. Storrow authority to supervise the distribution of this 
coal supply received by water after it reaches New Eng- 
land ports. The order provides: 

“In any case in which the New England fuel adminis- 
trator is of opinion that by reason of this order an unduly 
large quantity of bituminous coal is being received by 
any person or corporation in the New England states as 
compared with the need for such kind of coal by one or 
more other persons or corporations in said states, said 
administrator may order that the party entitled to receive 
such excess of coal shall sell such quantity thereof to 
such persons or corporations as said administrator may 
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designaté, and at such price as represents the cost, as 
determined by said administrator, of such coal to sud¢h 
person or corporation from whom the same is thus 
diverted.” 


| Personal Notes 


Charles E. Elmquist, for several years a member of the 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission, has been 
appointed a solicitor for the valuation committee of the Na- 
-tional Association of Railway & Utilities Commissioners, 
with office at Washington, D. C., succeeding Clyde B. 
Aitchison, who was recently appointed a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. Elmquist has also 
been appointed representative at Washington of the Special 
War Committee of the association. 

E. H. Hoops, general agent in the freight department of 
the Chicago & North Western at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent, with the same 
headquarters. A. R. Gould, general agent at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been promoted to general agent in the freight 
department at Chicago, succeeding Mr. Hoops. A. W. 


Bower, general agent at Indianapolis, Ind., has been trans-. 


ferred to Cleveland to succeed Mr. Gould. John Mellen, 
“general agent at Omaha, Neb., has been transferred to In- 
dianapolis to succeed Mr. Bower and R. D. Miller, assistant 
general agent at Omaha, has been promoted to general 
agent, succeeding Mr. Mellen. : 

P. B. Doddridge, commercial agent of the Texas & Pacific 
at Kansas City, Mo., has been transferred to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
succeeding T. B. Moss, resigned. C. R. Krause succeeds 
Mr. Doddridge as commercial agent at Kansas City. 

Paul Wadsworth, freight traffic manager of the Delaware 
& Hudson at Albany, N. Y., has been appointed assistant 
to the general traffic manager with duties to be assigned, 
and his former position has been abolished; Charles E. 
Rolfe, general freight agent at Albany, has been appointed 
general agent, traffic department, in charge of freight solic- 
itation; William G. Story has been appointed general 
freight agent; all with offices at Albany. 

W. T. LaMoure is appointed freight traffic manager of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad, vice A. S. Crane, who died. 

A. W. Graves, traveling freight agent of the Merchants & 
Miners Transportation Co., at Baltimore, MU., has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent of the Merchants & Miners Trans- 
portation Co., and the Central of Georgia Ry. (Central 
Savannah Line), with headquarters at Baltimore, succeed- 
ing S. A. Tubman, furloughed to enter military service. 

C. S. Connolly, general freight agent of the Miami Mineral 
Belt, has been appointed traffic manager at Miami, Okla. 

M. A. Hood has been appointed general agent of the Las 
Vegas & Tonopah and the Bullfrog Goldfield, with office at 
Tonopah, Nev., succeeding R. J. Highland. 

W. J. Keane, general traveling agent of the Blue Line 
(New York Central), with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
has been appointed commercial agent of the New York 
Central Fast Freight Lines, with headquarters at Dallas, 
Tex., succeeding C. W. Smith, resigned. 

A. M. Penney, vice-president and general traffic manager 
of the Waupaca-Green Gay Railway, Waupaca, Wis., has 
been elected president to succeed John Gordon, who died. 
Irving P. Lord, general counsel, has been elected vice- 
president to succeed Mr. Penney. 

Edward Plummer has been appointed assistant foreign 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company with 
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office at New York City; M. L. Hatch has been appointed 
Canadian freight agent, with office at Toronto, Ontario vice 
Edward Plummer; Clayton Kent has been appointed f) ight 
solicitor, with office at Uniontown, Pa., vice M. L. H itch; 
J. Harry Cross has been appointed acting division freight 
agent, with office at Altoona, Pa., vice Clarence T. ‘lack. 
enson, Jr., furloughed for military service; R. Alan Tiirner 
has been appointed acting freight solicitor, with office at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., vice J. Harry Cross; James E. Kirk has 
been appointed acting freight solicitor, with office at "ead. 
ing, Pa., vice R. Alan Turner; Geo. N. McGlathery has been 
appointed acting freight solicitor, with office at Toronto, 
Ontario, vice James E. Kirk; Clifford B. Westervel: has 
been appointed acting freight solicitor, with office at Bal. 
timore, Md., vice Geo. N. McGlathery; Sydney T. Morley 
has been appointed acting freight solicitor, with office at 
New York, vice Clifford B. Westervelt; William B. Price 
has been appointed acting freight solicitor, with office at 
New York, vice Sydney T. Morley. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


Respecting the results of operations in September, the 
Bureau of Railway Economics says: 

“The net operating income of the railways of the United 
States for September, 1917, was less than September, 1916, 
by $63 per mile, or 17.8 per cent. 

“Total operating revenues, $357,731,325, exceeded those 
for September, 1916, by $32,420,037. Operating expenses, 
$243,610,187, were greater by $40,130,208. Net operating 
revenue, $114,121,138, decreased $7,714,171. Taxes, $25; 
088,258, increased by $11,318,287. Net operating income 
was $88,985,043, which is a decrease of $19,015,968. 

“If spread over the mileage represented, operating rev- 
enues averaged $1,547 per mile, an increase over Septem- 
ber, 1916, of 9.7 per cent; operating expenses per mile, 


*$1,053, were greater by 19.5 per cent; net operating rev- 


enue per mile, $494, shows a decrease of 6.5 per cent; 
while net operating income per mile, $385, decreased 17.6 
per cent. Taxes per mile rose 81.8 per cent. 

“This summary covers 231,228 miles of operated line, or 
about 90 per cent of the steam railway mileage of the 
United States. 

“For the eastern railways, operating revenues per mile 
were greater than those for September, 1916, by 11.2 per 
cent; operating expenses rose 21.0 per cent; net operating 
revenue decreased 7.6 per cent; taxes increased 39.0 per 
cent. Operating income per mile decreased 13.5 per cent. 

“For the railways of the southern district, operating 
revenues per mile exceeded those for September, 1916, by 
17.3 per cent; operating expenses rose 21.8 per cent; net 
operating revenue increased 8.6 per cent; taxes increased 
79.7 per cent. Operating income per mile decreased 1.7 per 
cent. 

“For the western railways, operating revenues per mile 
exceeded those for September, 1916, by 6.0 per cent; operat: 
ing~expenses rose 17.1 per cent; net operating revenue de 
creased 9:4 per cent; taxes increased 120.0 per cent. Oper 
ating income per mile decreased 25.5 per cent. 

“The nine months of the current calendar year, com 
pared with the corresponding period of the preceding yea! 
show changes per mile of line as follows: Operating rev 
enues increased 11.6 per cent, operating expenses increased 
18.7 per cent, net operating revenue decreased 2.0 per cent, 
taxes increased 29.7 per cent, while operating income de- 
creased 6.6 per cent. 

“Operating income per mile decreased 15.9 per cent 2 
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the East, increased 1.4 per cent in the South, and in- 
creased 0.6 per cent in the West. 

‘eptember net operating income per mile was 17.8 per 
cent less in 1917 than in 1916, 9.5 per cent less than in 
1915, 9:2 per cent greater than in 1914, and 8.1 per cent 


greaier than in 1913. 


Write for this valuable reference bcok. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 


EXPRESS COMPANY REVENUES a an ai revi your Se Late 


te P Olive Street, St. Louis. 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 


The result of operations of the principal express com- Ross- Gs re) F ral 


es ly, blished the Commission November 
a ee oF Mailing 


23, was a decline in the operating income from $767,432 
|= ESTS St.Louis 


to a deficit of $369,039. 
For the seven months ending with July the operating 








CHESAPEAKE & CURTIS BAY RAILROAD 


General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. New York Offices: 90 West St., New York 


R. GOvIN. President, 80 West Street, New York. 5. R, DRANEY, Assistant Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, 
eb. UPHAM. First Viee-Pree ent, 90 West Street, New York. or: 
0. E. THURBER, Second Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. J. > pam BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bidg., Baltimore, 
O00 ere dee ee ree of Countion and Teela, BAINBRIDGE COLBY. Genoral Solicitor. 90 West Street, New York. 

$0 West Street, New York. . MALEY, General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
N. B. HERSLOFF, Treasurer, 90 West Street, New York. C. W: KELLY, Assistant Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
G. = S. Whitney, Secretary, 90 West Street, New York. SAMUEL J. NATHAN, Superintendent of Car Service, 90 West Strest, New 
JOHN H. ZINK, Freight and Traffic Manager, Baltimore, Md. York. 


EXTENDS FROM WAGNER’S POINT TO CURTIS BAY 


The Chesapeake & Curtis Bay Railroad Co., having its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md., is in @ position to receive all foreign freight destined 

to interior ports and to take oare of outgoing freight for foreign countries. 
This company maintains a high standard of service in the handling of shipments to and from the industries located on its line- The territory covered by 
this railroad offers superior sites for the location of pe agg of a? description. Firms, individuals and corporations contemplating the location of business 
enterprises are invited to correspond with Samuel J. Nathan, 90 West Street, New York City. Maps and full information concerning available property will 


be promptly —, 
Mileage at present operated, 7 miles; additional under construction. 
Li quaueae connection with all coastwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 
Exceptional location for plants desiring tidewater delivery. 
CONNECTIONS—At Clinton By with the Pennsylvania =e via float at ba get J ge = C. & 
with the Western Maryland via fio tet pe tp eg & C. B. BR. to Curtis Bay. 
Through connections via these routes to all points East, W ut, ‘Tent tnd’ Gena 


Cc. B. to Curtis Bay. At Port Covington 
the Baltimore & Ohio Seawall Branch at Wagner's Point. 





PROTECT YOUR SHIPMENTS 
ACME STEEL BOX STRAPPING 


Please your customers with neat 
and unimpaired shipments. Help 
the railroads by reducing the 
chance for theft or loss in damage. 


Build for the Repeat Order. 


ACME PUNCHED BOX STRAPPING 
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TURNED EDGE STRAPPING TWISTED WIRE BOX STRAPPING 


ACME STEEL GOODS COMPANY, MFRS. 


« 340 Archer Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 
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income fell from $5,161,428 to $1,192,340. 

In July the operating income of the Adams fell from 
$96,500 to a deficit of $370,850; American fell from $161,900 
to a deficit of $106,240; Canadian fell from $35,207 to 
$14,570; Great Northern rose from $31,631 to $32,971; 
Northern from $52,087 to $52,846; Southern fell from $57,- 
414 to a deficit of $23,158; Wells Fargo & Co. fell from 
$314,409 to $18,052, and Western from $18,284 to $12,770. 

These reductions in operating income were due, largely, 
to enormous increases in operating expenses. The ex- 
press companies had to enter a competition with the gov- 
ernment for labor. Under the new army bill, passed at 
the last session of Congress, the pay of the humblest 
private was doubled from $15.60 a month and “found” to 
$33 per month and food, clothing, lodging and medical at- 
tendance. That rate of pay, it is believed, is higher than 
is or can be paid by an express or railroad company for 
like services under existing rates for the carriage of 
freight or express matter. 

The operating revenue for the companies combined in- 
creased during July from $8,145,918 to $9,081,750. Their 
expenses, however, increased from $7,239,173 to $9,243,056, 
their net operating revenue, therefore, falling from $906,- 
745 to a deficit of $161,306. Their taxes also increased 
from $136,440 to $202,179. 

The Adams is one of the most conspicuous examples 
of operating revenues increasing somewhat, but operat- 
ing expenses going forward with seven league boots. Its 
operating revenues increased from $1,281,185 in July, 1916, 
to $2,163,693 in July, 1917. Its expenses rose from $1,864,- 
632 to $2,511,136, thereby wiping out an operating revenue 
of $116,553 with a deficit of $347,443. Its non-collectible 
transportation revenue increased from $259 to $2,152 and 
its taxes from $19,794 to $21,255, thereby bringing the 
deficit*in its operating income up to $370,850. 

For the seven months ending with July, the operating 
income of the Adams fell from $708,953 to a deficit of 
$983,662; American declined from $1,538,031 to $481,309, 
Canadian from $140,423 to $77,900; Great Northern in- 
creased from $91,796 to $147,470; Northern also went up 
from $137,902 to $177,377; Southern fell from $933,676 to 
$760,982; Wells Fargo & Co. fell from $1,575,895 to $475,- 
100, and Western increased from $34,752 to $55,864. 


EMBARGO INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Commissjon, in discontinuing its No. 7090, in the 
matter of embargoes, gives recognition to the fact that 
the carriers are anxious to improve the situation in the 
matter.of handling embargoes and that they are working 
on the subject, while the time of the Commission is so 
occupied with other matters that it has been making no 
real progress for more than a year. 

This discontinuance does not interfere with the request 
of the Commission, made in 1916, under which the car- 
riers are sending copies of embargoes to it. That request 
was made while the car service investigation was going 
on- and was not intended primarily to be an aid to the 
embargo investigation. 


EMBARGO PERMITS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

At the request of the railroads’ war board, France, Italy, 

England and Russia have centralized their requests for 

embargo modiffcation permits with the traffic executive at 
165 Broadway, New York City, it is announced. 


This step has been taken to relieve the various railroaq 
embargo officers from the congestion resulting from thov. 
sands of requests for modification permits, the majority of 
which are duplications. 

From now on, when permits are desired for traffic con. 
signed to Comptroller Johannet for account of the French 
government, to General Tozzi for account of the Italian 
government, to Connop Guthrie for account of the British 
government or to C. M. Medzikhovsky for account of the 
Russian government, the application will be made direct to 
the traffic executive, who in turn, through the embargo 
permit department, will make application on the railroad 
company. 

This means that the railroad no longer will be bur. 
dened with thousands of duplicate requests, but will re. 
ceive only one request on each shipment, from the traffic 
executive. 

It is expected that this centralization of authority will 
not only increase the efficiency of the various railroad 
embargo offices, but will tend to relieve to a great extent 
the overburdened railroad and commercial telegraph sys. 
tems. 


TRANSPORTATION CONFERENCE 


The Fuel Administration, under date of November 24, 
issued the following: 


The transportation difficulties confronting the Fuel Admin- 
istrator were discussed yesterday by United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Harry A. Garfield with Hale Holden, president of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., and Howard Elliot, 
chairman of the committee on intercorporate relations of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. The railroads of the 
country are working in complete co-operation with the Fuel 
Administrator to relieve the shortage of cars and general con- 
gestion of transportation. Plans are being worked out whereby 
the railroads will undertake to secure the maximum efficiency 
in the use of the available transportation facilities. 


With the problem of production of coal. practically solved 
through automatic agreements between mine operators and 
mine workers, approved by the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion, the solution of the transportation problem, when it is 
reached, will be far towad insuring the country a maximum 
supply of coal. 


This conference was held with a view to getting Dr. Gar- 
field acquainted with the situation with which the railroads’ 
war Doard announced, November 24, it was going to deal. 


PRIORITY ORDER 


The following order was issued November 22 by Robert 
S. Lovett, as administrator of the priorities transportation 
act: , 

“Whereas it has been made to appear, and the President 
through the undersigned finds that, owing to severe and 
prolonged drought in the states of Texas and New Mexico, 
many cattle necessary to the national defense and security 
will suffer or perish unless measures are taken to conserve 
the feed supply in said states and to render the same 
quickly available for use in said drought-stricken areas: 

“Now, therefore,:by reason of the premises, the under- 
signed, in the name of the President, and at the request 
of the food administrator, orders and directs: 


“That on and after the 23d day of November, 1917, and 
until further order of the undersigned, all common cal- 
riers by railroad in the state of Texas shall give: prefer 
ence and priority in car supply and in transportation t0 
all traffic in and shipments of cottenseed cake and cottol 
seed meal for points in Texas and New Mexico over all 
other traffic and shipments except (1) live stock and perish- 
ables, (2) human foodstuffs, (3) railroad supplies and 
material, (4) coal, and (5) shipments for the United States 
government.” 


. 
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December 1, 1917 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Il. 


TRAFFIC MAN, age 32, married, eight years’ traffic experi- 
ence with extensive business, graduate of La Salle Traffic 
Course, desires responsible traffic position in or near New 
York City. Address T. M. M. O. B., Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position in industrial or railway traffic depart- 
ment by married man, 27 years old. At present employed in 
accounting department of large western system. Have made 
special study of construction ‘of tariffs and division sheets dur- 
ing past five years. Am especially familiar with Texas intra- 
state structure. Address A. L. C., care Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MAN with Chamber of Commerce desires position 
with industrial concern. Address C. C., Traffic World, Chicago. 


AM DESIROUS of affiliating with a solid commercial house 

i Am thoroughly competent, having served 

as general agent of a large western road during past ten years. 

Personal interview desired. Address R. R. A. 111, The Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


DO YOU WANT A TRAFFIC MAN—A live ONE—who 
knows how to have your rates adjusted so that your competi- 
ors will not have an advantage; who knows when you have a 
just claim and can get it paid; who knows how to handle 
export business? Address L. O., Traffic World, Chicago. 


EXPERT TRAFFIC MAN, thoroughly familiar with every 
phase of traffic and claim work. Ten years in traffic depart- 
ment prominent transcontinental line. Two years industrial 
traffic manager. Filling responsible traffic position with rail- 
road at present. Desires connection with progressive indus- 
trial concern. Very best references as to character and ability. 
0. N. T. 33, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Traffic Manager position. Over fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in railroad local freight and general offices. Thorough 
working knowledge of tariffs, claims and Commission rulings: 
Man of proven reliability, initiative and executive ability. 
M. A. 57, The Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—ODject: 
The object ef this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
trafic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


ee ee 
Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 

merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
ececccccecces VICe-President 
ent, Boston Chamber of 


soceesee Secretary- 


et a ee ee Treasurer 
Company, 8386 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


T. M. Crane 
cago, TH. 

1 F. Lacey Se : Secretary 

5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, I. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in Charge of Traffic of 
industries Located at Steriing and Rock Falis, Ill. 


i Ue, DNL sin .60006seseeesccencssceseaseeessumeeeanee t 


P. w. Dilion .... 3 z 
‘EB ee ee 2 anager 


AH c ence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling Rock Falls, [ll., should be addressed to the Traffic 
ager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Tl. 





WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S.° Robey St., Chicago, Ml. 
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687,000 Men| 


The First Unit of the 


‘New National Army 
Is Now In Camp. 


This means that two-thirds of a mil- 
lion men must be regularly clothed 
and fed, thus still further taxing this 
country’s transportation facilities. 


STORING NOW 


for local delivery later, to your cus- 
tomers in and around St. Joseph, 
will mean saving money and re- 
taining trade. There is still some 


available space in both our Cold 


and our Warm Storage Warehouses. 


St. Joseph Warehouse 
and Cold Storage Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


LOW INSURANCE NO CARTAGE 


RECEIVERS, FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTERS 
COLD, WARM AND GENERAL STORAGE 
ALL COMMODITIES 
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| | Docket of the: Commission 


Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


December 3—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 

as tay | ey 4 -Burkham Construction Co. vs. Ill. Cent. 

o. et a 

some wanker A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. Mallory S. S. Co. 
et al. 

ae A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. N. O. & N. E. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

9869—The Cape Girardeau Commercial Club et al. vs. Il. 

* Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

9869, Sub. No. 1—The Cape Girardeau Commercial Club vs. C. 
& E. I. R. R. Co. et al. 

a 2 Vol A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. T. & O. C. Ry. Co. 
et a 

December 3—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Waters: 

9912—The Merchants’ Freight Bureau of Little Rock, pore 
for Western Hide and Fur Co., vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. 

9815—Merchants’ Freight Bureau of Little Rock, Ark.. for the 
a ig Olive Stave Co. of Batesville, saacaceal vs. Mo. Pac. 
et a 

December 3—Macon, Ga.—Examiner Burbank: 
9861—The Freight paren, Macon Chamber of Cuiemeren, vs. 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. et al. 

December 3—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Gerry: 
9877—Loe-Albrecht et al. vs. Northern Pacific et al. 
9862—Charles F. Carr et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al 

December 3—New York, N. ne Bell: 
0876—Humphrey Brick and Tile . vt P. BR. R. Ca.. et.al. 
9897—Hite & Rafetto vs. C. R. cs ae 

December 3—Washington, D. b eh F nacrh restemigten: 
9822—Dahlstrom Metallic Co. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 

December 4—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Bell: 
9919—Silk Association of America vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 4—Fort Wayne, te —Examiner Trezise: 
0837—Wm. K. Noble vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 4—Sioux Falls, - ‘D.—Examiner Gerry: 
1. & S. 1128—Sisal from New Orleans, La. 
December 4—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Worthington: 
t. & S. 1149—Elevation of grain at Baltimore: 
December 5—Fort Smith, Ark.—Examiner My og 
98s89—Fort Smith Commission Co. vs. K. C. Ry. Co. et al. 
ess0—Fort Smith Commission Co. vs. ates City Sou. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
9879—Fort Smith. Spelter Co.. vs. Arkansas Central R. R. Co. 
et al. 


9909—R. O. Stough vs. K. Cc. S. Ry. Co. et al. and the follow- 
ing fourth section orders involving rates on sweet potatoes 
from De Queen, Ark., to Tulsa, Okla.: 1951, Kansas City 
Southern Ry.; 799, St. "Louis-San Francisco R. R. Co. 


9911—Fort Smith Commission Company vs. Midland Valley 
R. R. Co. et al. and the following fourth section applica- 
tions involving the charge for transportation of potatoes, 
Cc. L., from Warner, Okla., to New Orleans, La.: Ap. 1951, 
K. Cc. S. Ry. Co. and Ap. 4804, M. K. & T. Ry. Co. 


December 5—Cleveland, Ohio—Examiner Burnside: 
1. & S. 1146—Petroleum from Oklahoma points. 


December 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

as Walnut Growers’ Assn. et al. vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish R. Co. et al. 

he “ea Freight Bureau vs. Atlanta & West Point R. R. 

‘0. et 
rs. a es Bureau Chamber of Commerce vs. Clyde 
Oo eta 

$255—New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. Alabama & Miss- 

issippi R. R. Co. et al. 


December 5—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Trezise: 
9938—Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. 
9937—Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
oe -Gillett Company et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 

eta 


December 6—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Worthington: 
a I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. P. & R. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
9849 and Sub. Nos. 4, 7, and 8—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & 
Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
9849, Sub.. No. 1—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. Western 
Ry. of Alabama et al. 
9849, Sub. Nos. 2, 6, 16, 17 and 18—E. I. Dupont de Nemours 
& Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
9849, Sub. Nos. 3, 5, 14 and 19—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & 
Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
9849, Sub. Nos. 9 and 12—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Central of Georgia Ry. Co. et al. 
9849, Sub. No. 10—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. A. & 
W. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
0849, Sub. No. 11—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. Ma- 
con, Dublin & Savannah R. R. Co. et al. 
9849, ‘Sub. No. 13—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. Nor- 
folk Sou. R. R. Co. et al. 
9849, Sub. No. 15—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. Flint 
River & Northeastern R. R. Co. et al. 
9849, Sub. No. 20—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. Norf. 


& West. Ry. Co. 


9871—Hercules Powder Co. vs. N. & W. et al. 
9830 and Sub. No. 1—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powcr Co. 
et al. vs. L. & N. et al. 


December 6—Pensacola, Fla.—Examiner Burbank: 
7455—Florida Cypress Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. ©: al, 


December 6—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
\. & S. 1147—Potatoes from Kansas points. 
ne City Bolt and Nut Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Py. Co, 
et al. 
et _Demans Fruit Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. By. Co, 
et al. 


December 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Bell: 
a Ea tay Ae Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. vs. L L& 


December 6—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Thurtell: 
l. & S. 1154—Grain from Terre Haute, Ind., to eastern points, 


December 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9646—Cement rates from Hudson district. 
9012—Atlas Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. B. & M. R. R, 
9544—Allentown Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R, 
et al. and portions of the following fourth section applica- 
tions involving charges for the transportation of Cement 
from points of origin specified in complaint to Boston, 
Mass., Portland, Me., and other New England points: 
1625—C. C. McCain, agent; 1563 and 1572—B. & O. R. R. 
Co.; 3596—Boston & Albany R. R. Co.; 607 and 1771—Boston 
& Maine R. R.: 2019—B. R. & P. Ry. Co.; 2022—Central New 
England Ry. Co.; 555—Maine Central R. R. Co.; 1481—N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R. R. Co.; 4577—P. R. R. Co. 
December 7—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Burnside: 
9868—Michigan Ry. Co. vs. Michigan Central R. R. Co. 
December 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 
9892—J. D. Hollingshead & Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. 
9825—John Russel vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
9820—Inland Steel Co. vs. Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Co. et al. 
9820, Sub. No. 1—Inland Steel Co. vs. Indiana Harbor Belt 
R. R. Co. et al. 
ay 7—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Worthington: 
& S. 1141—Lumber from Virigina points. 
o696—South Chester’ Tube Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 7—Grand Forks, N. D.—Examiner Gerry: 
1. & S. 1155—Heated car service regulations. 
9910—Mobridge Grocery Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
December 7—Kansas City, Mo. r. wet McCawley: 
9885—Feeders’ Supply Co. vs. C. B. & Q. Ry. Co. 
9 adele Portland Cement age Vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
eta 
9864—BarteNMes Seed Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 7—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Thurtell: 
9863—Pike ‘County Coal Co. et al. vs. Evansville & Indianapo- 
lis R. R. Co. et al. 


December. 7—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Gibson: 
. M. Lewis Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 

9396—M. C. Kiser Co. et al. vs. Cent. of Ga. et al. 
December 7—Washington, D. C.: 

9972 and 15th Section Application 1790—Proposed increases in 

express rates. 

December 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Burnside: 

9819—Jacob E. Decker & Sons vs._B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 8—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Waters: 
9856—Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. vs. Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al. 


December 8—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Burbank: 
a ene E. Moore Stave. Co. vs. Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co. 
et al. 
December 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 
9936—Armour & Co. vs. D. & R. G. R. R. Co. et al. 
9916—Stielow Bros. Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 10—Chicago, IIl.—Examiner Burnside: 
aor. On Peevey & Dexter et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
December 10—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Burnside: 
* 9924—Lumbermen’s Assn. of Chicago et al. 
mR. B.. Co. et al. 
December 10—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Bell: 
9878—Ida S. Graustein vs. B. & M. et al. 
December 10—Peoria, Il].—Examiner Thurtell: 
|. & S. 1129—Grain reshipped from Peoria, IIl.: 
December 10—Coffeyville, Kan.—Examiner McCawley: 
9850—Union Traction Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 10—Argument at ye oe ee Be. GC: 
Valuation Docket 1—A. B. & A. R. R., Georgia Terminal & 
Alabama Terminal. 
Valuation Docket No. 3—Winston-Salem Southbound Ry. 
* Valuation Order No. 2—The Texas Midland. 


ex ¥ 10—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Trezise: 
- & S. 1138—Wooden package rating (No. 2). 
. & S. 1136—Acid-between Illinois points (No. 2). 


patanines 10—New York City, N. Y.—Examiner Worthir: 
9896—International Paper Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. Co 
Hustis, receiver. . 
% ae 3” Sapiens Paper Co. vs. Delaware & Huds .n Co. 
et a 
December 10—Montgomery, Ala.—Exanfiner Burbank: 
* 9890—August Wilke vs. C. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 
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A New World of 


OPPORTUNITY ! 


IGHT NOW the railroads and shippers are in need of Transportation is the largest single business in the me 4 and 
100,000 trained traffic men! What will it be when employs over 4,000,000 men. The rapid expansion of traffic has 
\ Peace has come and America must turn to the up- outstripped the supply of trained executives. There is no “fixed’’ 
building of Europe? The new demands on our industries salary for the efficient traffic manager. A number receive yearly 
will mean, first of ail, new demands on Transportation. salaries of $25,000 to $40,000. Thousands receive $2,000 to $5,000. 
TRAFFIC, the connecting link between the source of raw When Peace comes, the salaries will jump, for the work of the 
material and the point of manufacture, and between Pro- traffic manager will mean more than ever before. Start training 
duction and Consumption, will need more capable and effi- now for the higher place in traffic. Let our staff of prominent 
cient direction than ever before. Countless opportunities for “° traffic men teach you by 
big work and big rewards will be within the reach of the mail. Your spare time will 
man who is trained and prepared. do. Write for free book. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 


We will ground you thoroughly im every Services, Application, Construction and_ In- 
department of traffic. We.will teach you terpretation of Tariffs, Law of Comnion Car- 
how to determine the tariff which:names the riers, Traffic Geography (Products, Markets, 
lowest legal rate on shipment of commodi- Traffic Flows, Rate Zones). We make every- 
ties. Our wonderful home study course thing simple and easy for you to understand. 
covers Interstate Commerce, Special Freight _—s enw ee ee ee = = 


‘AMAZING BOOK FREE | 22tccz2 


Yvite today for our splendid big book on Traffic. Learn what expert Traffic men Send me FREE and without obligatiqgn com- 
om. arning. Learn. what opportunities: are held out to you. See for yourself how Reg plete information concerning the Association 
we cive you the SPECIAL TRAINING by mail that fits you better and quicker and how I can train as a traffic man. 
than years of haphazard experience. 
ia ‘ all means get this free book. It will open your eyes to the best and WN i i has i a ob pia piceaee see ee ee 
fous ‘st opportunity you ever. had. Write for it today—NOW, before you 
v9 t. Put your name and address on a postcard, letter or the coupon. 

© book comes to you postpaid and free. Send for it NOW! 


i D . 2, “9 
American Commerce Association DePt- 212, American Commerce Bidg 
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Men of Draft Age Must Enlist Before December 13 


The new selective draft regulations prevent any man from 21 to 31 years old 
enlisting after December ‘15th. In order to complete your enlistment (be 
examined, accepted and take the oath), you should positively report to ad 
recruiting officer before December 13th. 
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Over Here! 


Say, you red-blooded fellow Over Here, take down the receiver and listen to a line of talk that ought to g 
under the hide and into the heart of men of your brand. 

You area skilled man. You have been fighting life’s game in a country where every man has an even chance 
to make the most of himself. You are an American, and all that you are, and all that you hope to be, reflects to 
the credit of a democracy. 

That democracy is being assailed by the most damnable foe that ever fired a cannon, that ever drove home a 
bayonet, that ever ravaged a neutral state, that ever sunk a hospital ship, that ever shelled women and children in 
lifeboats, that ever crucified and castrated captured enemy soldiers, that ever cut the right hands off boy children in 
captured territory, that ever raped women by the thousand, that ever lived to fasten its demon clutches on. the throat 
f civilization. d 
' Almighty God will not permit the unleashed hellishness of Kaiserism to engulf the world. No sane thinking 
man can conceive of an all wise and all loving supreme Deity permitting our section of the world to become under 
German leadership—the stench of the universe, but now, not tomorrow—right now—Almighty God needs the help 
of trained men. 

It has been said repeatedly by men who ought to know what they are talking about, that this war will be won 
in the air. Uncle Sam is building an air fleet that will astound the fighting world. Factories from Maine to Califor- 
nia are working day and night on aeroplane parts. Guns and oil and gasoline and cameras and other material parts 
of these war machines are coming along as fast as skilled organized American factories can bring them out. Already 
they are being assembled, and that acme of the American get-together spirit, The Liberty motor, is being installed. 

Ever since this great war started the government has been establishing aviation schools to perfect the bird men 
who will be the eyes of the national army. These schools have already turned out a mighty healthy number of those 
fearless chaps who can climb to dizzy heights, loop the loop, spiral with the engine cut off, repair a jammed machine 
gun and get it into action before they reach the ground, and there are thousands more well on the road to their com- 
mission, and they are getting into the seats of the new machines almost before the paint is dry on the initials 

U.S. A. / ° ‘ 

The machines and many of the flyers are taken care of, but there is a crying need of trained men to care for 
these machines, and those men will be forthcoming when the need is known. 

There is a blank at the bottom of this page that when properly filled out will make a glorious chapter in the 
history of this country. It will be the answer of skilled gentlemen to the challenge of skilled brutes. 

But let’s get down to cases. Do you drive an automobile? Thank God if you do and sign the blank. 

Do you know anything about a gasoline engine? Thank God if you do and plaster your name on the blank. 

Are you a machinist or a machinist’s helper? Thank God that your time in the land of the free has been spent 
learning a — trade, and put your signature to the blank, firm and right in your conviction that it is the greatest 
act of your life. 

Do you know skilled men, and have you any influence with them? If you have put that influence to work, put 
your shoulder to the wheel, remind yourself that war is now the business of America and that*we are threatened with 
all those things Germany has taught the world to expect from her. Spot your skilled men, and if they are not work- 
ing on war essentials shoot some of your brand of Americanism into them. 

Men of draft age, if these remarks reach you reach for your hat and start for the nearest recruiting station and 
enlist in the aviation section of the Signal Corps. You can’t enlist after December 15. 

If you are 18, 19 or 20 years old sign the blank and become a man. 

If you are between 32 and 40 years of age and qualified sign the blank and put your name where it belongs 
among those who know no obligation greater than their love of country. 

There has never been a greater appeal to skilled men. There probably will never be a greater need of skilled 
men called upon to perform a duty so essential. 

In God’s name, you skilled men, recognize this emergency. Know a need when you see one. Discern between 
German made news and American made news. This is no six months’ war. It is a fight between principle and des- 
potism, and it is a finish fight. 

Uncle Sam needs skilled men. He puts his need up to you. In humanity’s name, sign this blank with a hand 
that doesn’t shake. It’s an opening for a body blow at Autocracy. 


HERE IS A LIST OF THE KIND OF MEN WANTED 


(Arranged in the order of number of men needed) 


Chauffeurs. a Sail Makers. Riggers (Airplane Assemblers). Buglers. 
Auto Mechanicians. Photographers. Telephone Linesmen. Moulders. 
Automobile Engine Repair Men. Machinists. Tool Makers. Pattern Makers. 
Office Clerks.  * Blacksmiths. Vulcanizers. Telephone Adjusters. 
Carpenters. Motorcycle Repair Men. Welders. Barbers. 
Radio Operators. Stenographers. Lithographers. Truck Masters. 

ectricians. Cabinet Makers. Packers. Brick Layers. 
Instrument Repair Men. Draftsmen (Mechanical). Telephone Operators. Cobblers. 
Cooks, Magneto Repair Men. Motorcyclists. Propeller Testers (Airplane). 
Coppersmiths. Metal Workers. Plumbers. Boat Builders. 
Armorers (Machine Gun Repair Automobile Engine Testers. Painters. Saddlers. 

en). Rope Riggers (Cordage Workers). Tailors. Stock Keepers (Experts). 
Propeller Makers (Airplane). Gas Works Employees. 


JUST FILL IN, CUT OFF AND MAIL ONE OF THESE SLIPS 


Volunteer Department, 119 D Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
I desire to enlist, as a skilled workman, in the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps. 
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This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment, 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 hg 226 STANTON ST. 

EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 

TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


520-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Bight repress warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA SACRAMENTO! 


325 thirteenthSt 


POOL CAR SERVICE 
LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE © 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


6386 The Rookery Bullding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North no South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, orth and — Carolina Distributors 
for eee Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing he Chicago, IIl. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 


Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 
ee 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
sspONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH -.- =... aR 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 


Chicago Sterage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


24-CAR SWITCH 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS—Continued 


John R. Walker Claude W. Owen 


WALKER & OWEN 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
Exclusively 


R. W. ROPIEQUET 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 

Interstate Commerce and Public 
Utilities 

East St. Louls, Ill. 

St. Louls, 


Murphy Building, 


506 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., Mo. 


Munsey Bldg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


_- 


JOHN B. DAISH 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


CHARLES CONRADIS 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


418-430 South Market St., Chicago 


S. G. 506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Blidg., Washington, D. C. 


602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, 


Bureau of Applied Economics 


Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
Transcription, Compilation, and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases 

References Furnished. 

Correspondence Invited. 

Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” an au- 


thoritative legal treatise on the Federal regulation 
of interstate commerce and common carriers. 


HARRY C. BARNES 
Commerce Attorney and Counselor 


Speeialist in all matters appertaining to interstate 
commerce. Practitioner before the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission. 
Union Trust Buliding 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


WALTER E. McCORNACK 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Sulte 1555 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Marquette Bulliding 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY 
ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL 


Practices before Is:terstate Commerce and Publio 
Utility and Public Service Commissions. 

Former Chief Justice of Alabama. Special Counsel 
for po in litigation in Federal Court with 
five railroad companies involving freight and pas- 
senger rates (1907-1914). 


1807-1812 Jefferson County Bank Bullding, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CLIFFORD THORNE 


Lytton Bullding, 
Chicago. 


Rate and Valuation Cases 
Before Courts and Commissions. 


JEAN PAUL MULLER 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. ©. 
Cases Involving Financial and Opera‘ Analyses, 
of Service Tests and Com oe Ss Other 


Cost 
Rate Litigation before State and Federal Commis- 
sions and Courts. 


THOMAS BOND 


Formerly Commerce Counsel for St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 


Cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Public Service Commis- 
sions a specialty. 


Sulte 1401 Central National Bank Bidg., 
St. Louls 


RAYMOND M. HUDSON 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Practice before U. 8. . Same Court, & 8. Court 


ssion, 
Cable “Rayhud.” 


E. J. McVANN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce Practice 
CHICAGO—No. 11 South La Salle St. 
WASHINGTON—701 Woodward Bullding. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 


Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary 


Commission. 


2 
BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 
1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, IIl. 


Luther M. Walter John §S. Burchmore 


M. W. Borders 
Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 


CORPORATION, INSURANCE 


AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


EDWARD E. McCALL 


GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 
165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


(Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 
SPECIALTY—Interstate Commerce, Federal 
Trade and Public Utilities Practice 


CHARLES S. ALLEN 
IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS 


Formerly with I. C. C. and 
Traffic Department Southern Ry. Co. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD please mention this paper in writing to atterneys. 
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Shock Absorbers 
on Every Wheel 


Steel rails smooth the way for loco- 
motives. 


Steel springs on motor trucks ward off 
many of the jolts and jars from rough 
roads. 


But GOODRICH DE LUXE Truck 
Tires, with their extra deep tread of 
tough, resilient rubber, provide effective 
shock absorbers on every wheel. 


If you want this added protection from 
destructive vibration, equip your trucks 
with GOODRICH DE LUXE Truck 
Tires. More mileage—longer service. 


THE 6.F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires— 
**Best in the Long Run’’ ‘ AKRON, OHIO 


| GOODRICH 
) TRUCK TIRES 
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The Modern Santa Claus 
Asks Your Help 
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Prior requirements of government and food,” 
supplies demand that you ship holiday pack- 
ages to soldier and sailor boys as well as the 
home folks well in advance. of Christmas. 


Wells Fargo & Co Express 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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